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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


112 and 11%; BROADWAY. 


The subjoined table exhibits the progress of the Company during the past five years: 
































‘ 4 | Interest and Cash Increase of | 
Impressions of Spain, . : . . o 1 Premium | other Miscel- Dividend Assets at Assets over Losses by 
Pauperism and its Remedies, . . . * The Dance of Modern Society, . fs . a: Receipts. | apne Re- Actually Paid End of Year. —— Death. 
. | ceipts. ear. | 
Wanted—A Capital, - + + + + «+ Handy Volume Series, No. VI, . «sot “ " 
: 1864 14775193 252,617 935555 35741,07 1,035,411 315,200 
: Five Acres too Much, . . « « 1 1865 2,084,804 257,260 250,384 5,018,449 15277,370 490,522 
LutTER To THE Eprtor: Beautiful Snow, and Other Poems, . . 11 1866 24736,062 352,742 282,224 7,009,092 1,990,643 480,197 
i 5 1867 3,104,051 487,339 381,958 95159753 2,150,661 561,921 
Spirits and Sealed Letters, . . . e F Ethelyn’s Mistake, ° ° ° . o 2 1868 3,912,136 766,144 1,225,865 11,000,822 1,841,068 | 741,043 
hago pacing eee ge as 13,314,246 | 2,116,102 2,233,987 8,295,155 | 2,588,883 _ 
SuMMARY OF THE WEEK: The Christian Worker, ‘ ee » a Ce : 


Home Affairs, . 2» «© «© « The Tempera 


Foreign Affairs, . . . e . 


Review: TABLE-TALKk, 


Mendelssohn, ° . é 
Mr. Harding’s Translations, . . 





+ g\CuHEss,. . 


Books RECEIVED, e e e . e » 188 


nce Speaker, . ° ° + 
$8,250,000. 


. . . . . . « 12 


insuring $30,765,947. 
WM. H 





M. H. BEERS, Vice-President. 


In five years over $2,500,000 have been paid in losses, and very nearly $2,250,000 in cash dividends to 
policy-holders, and yet the assets, after these large payments, exhibit an increase, during the five years, of over 
s dividends are now declared and paid annually, the last and only scrip dividend now outstand- 
ing will be redeemed during the present month ; and this redemption, together with a gash dividend to be paid 
from the undivided surplus of $1,689,282, will bring the amount of dividends awarded during the present year 
up to nearly two millions. The new business of the year exhibits an increase which very, largely exceeds the 
average of all the other companies in the United States. The receipts for interest and other miscellaneous 
sums during 1868 more than paid the claims by death. Number of policies issued during the year 9,105, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 








Edwards on Free Town Libraries.—John 
Wiley & Son, 2 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, publish this day, FREE 
TOWN LIBRARIES—their Formation, Management, and History in 
Britain, France, Germany, and America—together with Brief Notices of 
Book Collectors, and_of the respective Places of Deposit of their sur- 
viving Collections. a, Edward Edwards. One vol. 8vo, cloth, $8. 
Also for Sale) MEMOIRS OF LIBRARIES, including a Hand- 
Book of Library Economy. Two vols. 8vo, plates, $20. 


ONE-SYLLABLE BOOKS. 
The original editions printed upon thick paper with colored illustrations. 





#Esop’s Fables, $1 75. 
Sandford and Merton, $x 75. 
Evenings at Home, $r 50. 


Swiss Family Robinson, $1 50. 

Subsequent and very inferior editions of the 
two latter works are sold at the same prices, 
so that Cassell’s editions should be specially 
inquired for. Each of the genuine editions 
contains 224 pages, handsomely bound in 
bevelled gilt cloth boards. 

CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, 
London and 596 Broadway, New York. 





Wanted, Agents.—‘' Wonder of the World ” 
is warranted to cure Rheumatism and Neuralgia Sold on the package 
system. Not to be paid for until tested. I pay $60 per month and com- 
mission to distribute packages. J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T. H. MORRELL, 100 NASSAU ST., 


Between Fulton and Ann Streets, New York. 
ENCLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS, 
OLD AND NEW. 
On hand constantly, a choice assortment of Rare and curious Books, 


ancient and modern, besides a great variety of Miscellaneous Literature, 
at low prices. 


Priced Catalogue in preparation, and will be issued at an early date. 





LECTURE COMMITTEES, 1869-70. 
MR. GEORGE VANDENHOFF’S Summer address is Wells, Me. 


Readings from SHAKESPEARE, DICKENS, TENNYSON, 
LONGFELLOW, HOOD, and other POETS and HUMORISTS. 





To Sehool Teachers, Adults, etc.--A late 
University Professor, Classical First Honorman of Dublin, Honorman 
in English Language, Literature, and History, etc., and contributor to 
literary journals, will instruct adults confidentially. Highest city refer- 
ences. Address Box 52, Station D. 





A Lady Teacher, competent to give thor- 
ough instruction in Singing is required at Vassar College, pours 
Application to be made immediately to Professor S. L. RITTER, 
313 West Fifty-fifth Street. 





BROTHERHEAD & CO.’S LIBRARY, 


129 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEAR IRVING PLACE. 
22,000 English, French, and German. All the English and American 


new books and periodicals constantly received. 





$20 a Day to Male and Female Agents to 
introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 
Stitch alike on both sides, and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE 
MACHINE in the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable te prosecution and im- 
prisonment. Full particulars free. Address W. A. HENDERSON 
& CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





A WONDERFUL BOOK.-—Let all Suffering 

from Deafness, Blindness, Baldness, Catarrh, Noises in the Head, 
Discharges from the Ear, Consumption, Weak Lungs, Tightness of the 
Chest, Cough, Stuffing or Accumulation of Phlegm, Rheumatism, Asth- 
ma, or any disease flesh is heir to, enclose 10 cents to 51 Bond Street, 
New York, for Mrs. M. G. BROWN’S Metaphysical Pamphlet, of 52 
pages, worth hundreds of dollars to the sick, and also to inquiring minds, 





NEW AND IMPORTANT MUSIC BOOKS. 
CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR REED ORGANS, 
A thorough comprehensive method for Reed Organs and Melodeons, 


adapted to the system so successfully carried out in Richardson’s 
New Method for the Piano. Price $2 50. 


WREATH OF GEMS. 

A valuable collection of Songs, Ballads, and Duets, with Piano accom- 
paniment, comprising the most popular Songs of the day, and many 
standard English, Italian, and German Songs. Price in boards, 
$2 50; cloth, $3; gilt, $4. 

THE OPERA BOUFFE. 

The well-known collection of Vocal and Piano Gems of Offenbach’s 
Opera. Price $2 50. 

NATIONAL PEACE COLLECTION. 

Containing the music to be performed at the National Peace Jubilee, to 

held in Boston, June, 1869, comprising fifteen choruses from cele- 
brated Masses and Oratorios. Price 50 cents. 
Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
7u. BROADWAY. 





$10 Per Day Guaranteed Agents to Sell 
the Home SuuttLe Sewinc Macuine. It makes the Lock StitcH 
ALIKE ON BOTH S1pxs, has the under-feed, and is equal in every respect 
to any Sewing Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for five 
ears. Send for circular. Address JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., 
oston, Mass., Pittsburg, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


TURKISH BATHS, 


LEXINGTON AVENUE, CORNER OF TWENTY-FIFTH ST. 





TO PUBLISHERS OF ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS. 
ELECTROTYPES 


of Illustrations from the Largest Collection of Specimens in the World 
can be obtained, on moderate terms, from 


ROBERT TURNER, 
Manager for CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 





COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, originated the anzsthetic use of nitrous 
oxide gas, administer it by means of a very simple, yet nicely contrived, 
valved mouth-piece—do nothing but Extract Teeth and do it with- 





out pain. 19 COOPER INSTITUTE. 


A Notary Public at the Office of the Round 
TABLE, constantly in from g o'clock a. M. to 5 o'clock P. M. 


Notarial business attended to at persons’ residences in the evenings. 





New London, Conn.—Mrs. R. C. Perkins 
and Miss Perkins’s French and English Boarding School for Young 
Ladies will reopen September 20, 1869. The pupils will be under the 
charge of experienced French and English Teachers. Circulars sent on 
application. ; . 

EFERENCES: Right Rev. T. F. Davis, D.D., Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of South Carolina; Rev. John Bachman, D.D., LL.D., Charles- 
ton; Rev. T. P. Field, D.D., New London, Conn. ; Rev. R. A. Hal- 
lam, D.D., New London, Conn. ; Willard Parker, M.D., New York 
City ; D. H. Nevins, Esq., Waterford, Conn. 





Cottage Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., reopens September 15. The best features of 
European. and Home Schools. Especial attention to modern languages, 
Music, and Art. Mr. Walter R. Gilbert, Mus. Bac. Oxon., has charge 
of the department of Music. For prospectus, with references, address 
the Rector, Rev. GEORGE T. RIDER, A.M. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL, 


Near Peekskill, N. ¥Y. Principal, CHARLES D. MORRIS, M.A., late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Unsurpassed advantages for the healthy 
education of boys. 








STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


A family school founded 1850. Witha limited number, special en- 
couragement is given to backward or timid pupils, and unusual attention 
to individual peculiarities. Physical culture a specialty, including Mili- 
tary Drill, Gymnastics, and Boating. Ample grounds, with building and 
appointments complete, inevery respect. Boys fitted for College, busi- 
ness, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars, with references, sent on 
application. 

W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Principat, Stamford, Conn. 


J. SABIN & SONS, 


84 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 





Have just received for sale a very 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


Including many volumes illustrated with Extra Plates, Autographs, 
etc., a large proportion of which have cost over $100 per volume for bind- 
ing and illustrations, and itis no exaggeration to say that, for its extent, 
it is the most elegant Library of American Books ever offered for sale. 

Gentlemen wishing to add some Gems to their collections will do well 
to call at our address, 


THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


77 and 83 Liperty STREET, corner of Broadway, New York. 











é 





Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds for Buildings. 








Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by Henry Sepiey, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


LONDON, 


AND 


416 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S NEW BOOK, 


PRIMEVAL MAN: 


AN EXAMINATION OF SOME RECENT SPECU- 
LATIONS. 


BY 
THE DUKE OF ARCYLL, 
Author of the Reign of Law. 


16mo, cloth, price, $1 50. 


CONTENTS: 
Part I.—INTRODUCTORY. 
II1.—THE ORIGIN OF MAN. 
IlIl.—THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
IV.—MAN’S PRIMITIVE CONDITION. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


London Nonconformist. 


“This volume is perhaps the most clear, graceful, pointed, and precise 
piece of ethical reasoning published for a quarter of a century. 

The book is worthy a place in every library as skilfully oti 
izing science, and yet sacrificing nothing either of its dignity or of its 
usefulness,” 

Pall Mail Gazette. 


“This book shows great knowledge, unusual command of language, 
and a true sense of the value of arguments. It may be ques- 
tioned and even confuted in some points, without losing any of its claims 
as a candid, clear, and high-minded discussion.” 


Scottish American Fournal, 

“ It is a sign of the times to find a philosopher and a politician of the 
mark of the Duke of Argyll grappling with the problems of revealed 
religion and scientific discovery. . Primeval Man is a book of 
great power. Its style is simple and beautiful. It is evidently the pro- 
duct of an eminently philosophical and reverential man.”’ 


London Illustrated Times. 


“* The style of his Grace (to say nothing here of his thought, of which 
others have spoken words of admiration certainly not too strong) often 
runs into poetry ; and it has everywhere that indescribable not-too-much- 
ness which is always the cachet of high-class work.” 


London Daily News. 


“The Duke writes with great ease and power and much metaphysical 
acuteness, often with no little eloquence, and always with evident knowl- 
edge of his subject.” 

New York Herald. 


“ His Grace, the Duke of Argyll, is one of the few British noblemen 
whose writings are a source of pleasure and instruction to the reader.” 


The Albion. 


“ Primeval Man is, as we have said, one of the most satisfactory pub- 
lications of the season, as it leads the reader to think, and think deeply, 
and rewards him for his pains.” 


Jew York Sun. 

“ His book is in many respects an extremely suggestive one, and es- 

pecially admirable for the clearness of expression, as well as thought, by 
which it is distinguished.” 

Detroit Free Press. 


“Will doubtless long continue to command the respect of the best 
scholars of the day.” 
Scientific American. 
- “The author of this work is doubtless one of the ablest thinkers in 
Europe. . .. « It has to deal with questions which touch upon 
the profoundest problems of our nature and of our history, and is alto- 
gether a very interesting and instructive work—one that all may read 
with profit.” 
Protestant Churchman, 


“Tt is rare, indeed, for a cabinet minister to write works of science and 
philosophy, but the Duke of Argyll proves himself equal to the claims of 
truth in this department as well as in that of statesmanship. 
While speaking with the modesty that ever attends true genius, true 
learning, and true piety, and is especially becoming in the comparatively 
early stage of geological and archazological science, he grasps with mar- 
vellous vigor the results of modern discovery and the intimations of the 
Word of God. So rich a contribution to the study of science will doubt- 
less prove a strong foothold for further advances. 

“¢ It is guite too important a work for us to attempt more than a calling 
of attention to it in a book notice.” 


The Living Church. 


“Inthe delicate function of mediating between the antagonistic ten- 
dencies of scientific and religious thought, the Duke of Argyll stands 
without a rival. Keenly alive to the results of modern research, and 
not less heartily persuaded of the truths of revealed religion, he grasps 
the mutual relations of these two departments with an evenness of judg- 
ment that makes him something more than a mere theologian or man of 
science. No writer of the present day combines such accurate and varied 
scientific culture with religious convictions so unaffected and intelligent. 
. . + We have givena meagre outline of a book which deserves to 
be carefully read by all who would keep abreast of the leading tenden- 
cies of the time. It does much to set a difficult question in a more satis- 
factory light, but it does even better than this in furnishing a most ad- 
mirable example of the temper in which such discussions should be con- 
ducted. If the cause of revealed truth had more defenders like the 
Duke of Argyll, we should hear less of the growing scepticism of men 
of science. He is, himself, a striking illustratioh of the entire compati- 


REPLY TO CRITICISM 


ON 


e 
WORMAN’S CERMAN CRAMMAR. 


A desperate attempt is being made ina certain quarter to destroy pub- 
lic confidence in the works of this rising author. A convincing reply to 
the malicious and false attack upon the Complete Grammar has been pre- 
pared, and will be mailed free to any address upon application to the 


Publishers. 


Consisting now of 


added in August 


date, 


cators as 


Prof. Kendrick, Rochester Uni- 
versity. 

Prof. Patterson, University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Prof. butte: McKendree Col- 


leg 
Prot *Fernsld, Maine Agricultural 
College. 
Prof. Siciteover, Adrian College. 
Prof. Pirkey, Christian University. 


Prof. Merrill, Missouri Female 
College. 
Prof. Warren, Boston Theological 


Seminary. 

Prof. Root, Univer. of Missouri. 

Pres. Cobleigh, East ‘Tennessee 
Wesleyan University. 

Prof. De Vere, University of Va. 

Prof, Campbell, Univer. of Minn. 

Pres. Weston, Lombard University. 

Prof. Lacroix, Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 

Pres. Johnson, Dickinson College. 

Prof. “Schindelmeisser, Lawrence 
University. 

Prin. Ward, Norwich Academy. 

Prof. Hayes, Galesburg High 
School. 

Prof. Van Benschoien, Wesleyan 
Uuiversity. 

Prof. Wrage, Univ. of City of N.Y. 

Pres. Steele, Lawrence University. 

Miss Johnson, Irving Female Coil. 

Prof. Koeneke, Christian College. 

Prin, Miller, Wilson Collegiate In- 
stitute. 

Mrs. Wilson, Westminster College. 

Prof. Frossard, Irvington Institute. 

Prin. Koons, Hanover Collegiate 
Institute. f 

Pres. Goodenough, Hamilton Fe- 
male College 

Prof. Blackwell, Ghent College. 

Prof, Clarke, Earlham College. 

Prin. Wood, Romeo Umon School 

Prof. Severinghaus, Richmond 

High School. 

Prof. jacques, Illinois Wesleyan 
University. 

Prof. Morgan, Hempstead Acade- 
my 

Miss Hanscome, Alliance College. 

Prof. ‘Tobey, Paducah Female 
Seminary. 

Prof. Smith, Vancouver Seminary. 

Prof. Test, Howland School. 

Prof. Putzger, Adelphi Academy. 

Prof, Borchers, New Brighton Sem- 
inary. 

Prof. Gayley, West Nottingham 
Academy. 

Prof. Brooks, Hamlin University. 

Prof. Wetsell, Amsterdam Acade- 


my. 
Prot ‘Livermore, Bloomfield Acad- 


emy. ¥ 
Prof. Corprew, Mary Military In- 
stitute. ; 
Pres. Rous, Stockwell Collegiate 
Institute. 
Prof. Utterbach, Olney Commercial 
College. 


Worman’s Complete 





bility of Christian faith with scientific culture.” 


WORMAN’S SERIES: 


1. AN ELEMENTARY GERMAN GRAMMAR, $1 50. 
2. A COMPLETE GERMAN GRAMMAR, $2. 


3. A CLASSICAL GERMAN READER, $1 75. 
4. “BERLINER ECHO” (Conversation), $1 25. 


s. A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 
6. A COMPLETE GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


WORMAN’S CERMAN CRAMMARS. 


Although but just commencing their career, these books have been al- 


ready extensively introduced, and are cordially commended by such edu- 


be sent, post-paid, to any Teacher desiring to examine it, on receipt of $1. 


Liberal terms will also be made on jir'st supplies. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the “‘ NATIONAL SERIES” of Text-Books, 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


To which will be 


And, at an early 


Prof. Tradenburgh, Genesee Wes- 
leyan Seminary. 

Pres. Rice, Baker University. 

Prof. Mather, Amherst College. 

Prof. Hosheur, N. W. Christian 
University. 

Supt. Scoville, Bay City Schools. 

Prest. Campbell, Franklin College. 

7 Heidner, North Western Col- 

Prof. Kendall, Vernon Academy. 

Prof. Roeder, "Cazenovia Seminary. 

Prof. Garvin, Franklin College. 

Supt. Abbott, Taylorville Schools. 

Prof. Vuille, McGee College. 

Pres. McClintock, Drew ‘Theolo- 
gical Seminary. 

Prof. Kistler, Northwestern Univ. 

Pres. White, Cornell University. 

Prof. Wells, Union College. 

Pres. Haven, University of Mich, 

Prof. Brumagin, Oneida Conference 
Seminary. 

Prof. Codington, Genesee College. 

Prof. Loebenstein, Baldwin Uni- 
versity. 

Prof. aT High Point Academy. 

Prof. Joynes, Washington College. 

Prof. Sjoberg, Austin High School. 

Prof. Baur, Ann Arbor Union 
School. 

Pres. Mayer, Southern College. 

Prof. Fleischman, Syracuse. 

Prof. Wagner, ‘* St. Peter’s.”’ 

Prof. Upson, Hamilton College. 

Prof. Judson, Madison University. 

= le ania Muscatine High 

Prof. Winchester, Fairfield Semin- 


Prof.’ Dalpe, N. J. Collegiate Insti- 
tute. 

Prin. Scholl, Hartwick Seminary. 

Prof. McCrary, Utica Business Col- 
lege. 

Pres. Shipp, Wofford College. 

Prof. McCerd, Washington Semi- 
nary. 

Pres. Denison, Kansas Agricultural 
College. 

Prof. Sanford, Cortland Academy. 

Prof. Bonde, Gallatin Masonic 
School. 

Prof. Rosenspitz, Houston Acad- 
emy. 

Prof. Lindemann, author of a 
* Deutsche Grammatik.” 

Prof. Frey, Roanoke College. 

Prof. Maimene, Augusta Seminary. 

Prot. Hillman, Dickinson College. 

Prot. Holmes, Berlin Academy. 

Prof. blunt, Deposit Academy. 

Prof. Eggert, lowa State Univ. 

Prof. Jones, Petersburg Female 
College. 

Prof. White, Wabash College. 

Prof. Ehrhart, Rutgers Female 
Coilege. 

Prof. Buckholz, Hiram College. 

And a Host of Others. 


German Crammar vill 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
HELPS’S LIFE OF PIZARRO. 


The Life of Pizarro; with some account of his Associates in the Con- 
quest of Peru. By ArtTuur Hz tps, author of Columbus, Las 
Casas, etc. Crown 8vo, tinted paper, extra cloth, $2 75. 
BLUNT’S KEY TO THE BIBLE. 
A Key to the Knowledge and Use ofthe Holy Bible. By J. H. Buunt 
M.A., author of Household Theology, etc. 16mo, extra cloth, $: 
EYRE ON THE STOMACH. 
The Stomach and its Difficulties. By Sir James Eyre, M.D. 
the Sixth English Edition. 16mo, neat cloth, 75 cents. 


THE STARLESS CROWN, 

and other ‘Poetical Selections. 12mo, tinted paper, extra cloth, $1 75. 

THACKERAY’S FOUR CECORCES, 

and the English Humorists. By W. M. Thackeray. Standard Mlus- 
trated Edition. 8vo, extra cloth, $3 50. 

SERMONS ON THE LORD’S PRAYER; 

to which are added Three Sermons on other Subjects. By Henry A. 

WoRCESTER. 12mo, tinted paper, cloth, $1 25. 

VOL. Ill. OF LIPPINCOTT’S MACAZINE 

of Literature, Science, and Education. With Six fine, full-page IJlustra- 

tions. Containing a Serial Novel; Numerous entertaining Tales 

and Sketches; Papers on Finance, Science, and Education ; Poetry ; 

Miscellanies ; Reviews, etc., etc. By Eminent Writers. Large 8vo, 

680 pages, printed on toned paper, extra cloth, $2 50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


EIGHT YEARS’ WANDERINCS IN CEYLON. 
By Sir S. W. Baxer, author of The Albert N’yanza. Illustrated. _16mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 


THE SCIENCE OF RICHTS. 

By J. G. Ficute. 12mo, extra cloth, $2. 

THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUCH THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

By A. K. McCuurg. Illustrated. 12mo, extra cloth, $2. 
BEATRICE: 


A Poem. By Hon. Ropen Noev. 18mo, extra cloth, $1. 


THE SEXES: 
By Dr. W. H. Hotcomse. 


From 


Here and Hereafter. 
cloth, $1 50. 
LIVES OF ST. LOUIS AND CALVIN. 


By M. Guizor. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, $2. 


DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Abridged. 12mo, cloth, $4. 


THE QUAKER PARTISANS. 


An exciting Story of the Revolution. TIllustrated. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 


VOL. Il. CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY. 
New Edition. Illustrated. 12mo, boards, 50 cents. 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC NOT “‘ THE ONLY 
TRUE RELICION.” 
By R. E. Peterson, M.D. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


MANUAL ON PRELACY AND RITUALISM. 


By Lyman Coteman, D.D. 12mo, extra cloth, $2. 


ACNES WENTWORTH: 
By E. Foxton, author of Herman. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
OVER YONDER. 
By author of Gold Elsie, etc. With Plate. S8vo, 30 cents. 
CGASC’S FRENCH AND ENCLISH DIC- 
I 


TIONARY. 
By F. Gasc. 18mo, cloth, $1 25. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 
NEARLY READY: 
HINTS FOR SIX MONTHS IN EUROPE. 
Being the Programme of a Tour through Parts of France, Italy, Austria, 
Saxony, Prussia, the Tyrol, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Eng- 
land, and Scotland, in the Summer of 1868. By Joun H. B, La- 
TROBE. 12mo. 


STORIES FOR SUNDAYS ILLUSTRATING 
THE CATECHISM. 

By the author of Little Henry and his Bearer. Revised and edited by 

the Rr. Rev. A. CLEVELAND Coxe, author of Thoughts on the Ser- 


12mo, extra 


A Novel. 


vices, etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 
DAISY: 
A Novel. Second Series. By the author of Queechy, The Wide, 


Wigle World, etc. 12mo. 


NORA BRADY’S Ra 8 AND MONA, THE 
TAL. 
12mo. 
MIZPAH. 
Friends at Prayer. By LaFayette C. Loomis. 
on toned paper within red lines, 12mo. 


By Mrs. Anna S. ares. 


Beautifully ponied 


MORAL REFORMS SUCCESTED IN A 
PASTORAL LETTER. 

By the Rt. Rev. A. CLeveLanp Coxe. 12mo, 

WHITE’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENCLISH 


AND ENCLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 

For the Use of Junior Students. By Joun T. Wuitse, D.D. Crown 
8vo. 

JOHNSON’S ANALYTICAL CEOMETRY. 

An Elementary Treatise on Analytical Geometry, embracing Plane Co- 
ordinate Geometry, and an Introduction to Geometry of Three 
Dimensions. Designed as a Text-Book for Colleges and Schools. 
By Wit1iam Wootszy Jounson, B.A., Asst. Prof. of Mathe- 
matics U. S. Naval Academy. Crown 8vo. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON, 


is Commenced in the July Number of 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 





Philadelphia ; and 449 Broome St., New York. 
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IO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


Ir is respectfully announced that after this date, arrangements for that end 
having been perfected between the CITIZEN COMPANY and the ROUND 
TABLE ASSOCIATION, the two papers heretofore published respectively by 
them will be merged and consolidated into a single publication. The advantages 
secured by this union will assure to subscribers and the public a more full, com- 
prehensive, and varied sheet than they have hitherto received from either office ; 
while a greatly increased circulation will manifestly redound to the profit of ad- 
vertisers. 

For the sake of convenience in completing a volume and making desirable 
preparations, subscribers to the ROUND TABLE will receive the CITIZEN 
in place of the former paper for the next four numbers ; after which the united 
journals will appear in the present shape of the ROUND TABLE, but EN- 
LARGED REGULARLY TO TWENTY-FOUR PAGES of equal size with 
the present ones, and rendered in every department as complete, useful, and 
attractive as possible. 


Communications, Subscriptions, and Advertisements may be addressed as 
usual to the office, 132 Nassau Street. 
New York, June 30, 1869. 








The Editor is happy to receive and to consider articles from any quarter; but he cannot in any 


case return MSS. which are not accepted, nor will he hold interviews or correspondence concerning 
them. / 








THE ROUND TABLE. 


New YorK, SATURDAY, JULY 3, 1869. 














THE NEW WAVE OF IMMIGRATION. 


T is a very popular, although in some cases probably a mistaken, opin- 
ion that the principles of political economy are inapolicable, or, rather, 
untrustworthy, as guides in American affairs, because of the exceptional 
circumstances amidst which those affairs are evolved. As regards the 
principles of finance and trade, it is likely that the popular view is a dan- 
gerously fallacious one, and that it will be rudely disturbed in due time by 
irrefragable events. There are, however, some laws which notwithstand- 
ing they may be well established in theory, can yet with safety be disre- 
garded by the people of the United States, at least for many generations to 
come, in practice. Among these no doubt may be placed the conclusions 
of Malthus on population, which, whether sound or not, like many things 
presented for the consideration of Mr. Toots, in our position really don’t 
signify. It matters little to us as a nation whether population increases in 
geometrical, and food in arithmetical ratio, or vice versa; we know very 
well that between the Atlantic and Pacific our soil could sustain, if need 
were, the whole present population of the world ; and that the prodigious 
immigration which, after various fluctuations, is now setting in on us with 
greater volume that ever before is a subject not for apprehension and dis- 
couragement, but for congratulation and approval. To be sure, the quality 
of the new members of our family might justify a share of our solicitude as 
well as their number ; but as this appears to be regulated by circumstances 
quite beyond our control, the general apathy concerning it may be set down 
as philosophic, if not nice. Those of our countrymen who dislike England, 
and the number, according to good authorities, is large, should derive sat- 
isfaction from the fact that, owing to the laws of nature and the facts of im- 
migration, the English leaven in the population of the United States is fast 
becoming relatively less and less, so that in the course of no long time the 
hope may be indulged that the obnoxious element will become almost un- 
appreciable. Up to 1860 immigration to these shores may be estimated, 
we suppose, at five millions, one half of which is credited to the British 
islands ; but far more than half of this number, again, have been Irish, 
and a considerable fraction of the rest Scotch and Welsh, so that, perhaps, 
no more than from ten to fifteen per cent. of the total immigration has been 
English. But of late even this proportion has been greatly reduced. In 
1854 the German influx had so increased as to outstrip even the Irish, a 
superiority kept up for some years, and lost during the war only to be 
regained since the return of peace. It is said that at present the German 
arrivals in this country are to the Irish as two to one. Meanwhile the 
Chinese are pouring in on us at the West, so that Teuton and Mongol— 
who are not in some respects so very unlike—may soon be expected to 
strike hands in the heart of the continent. Such an intermingling of the 
disciples of Kant and Confucius in the West may be expected to produce 
a type hardly more un-English than the imminent biending of Greaser and 
Negro in the South. Either will be sufficiently foreign to the hated Briton 
to satisfy the most patriotic American. In a word, while retaining an equal 
claim on the use and the glory of English literature, and while, of course, 
speaking the English tongue with far more purity than the English them- 
selves, the American nation, as a whole, will retain so little admixture from 
what some here once called the mother land as almost to justify the hope 
of a softening of international prejudice, and the adoption of those amica- 
ble relations which people and nations who are very much unlike can 
afford, in reason, to entertain. 
But apart from national considerations, and apart from the vast specu- 
lative field which opens to view respecting religious and social phenomena 





to be evolved from this unprecedented immigration of ours, there are cer- 
tain industrial points related to it which are of the highest interest. It is 
obvious that labor cannot be withdrawn from other countries and poured 
into our own, in a steady and increasing drain, without materially affecting 
the situation of the laborers left behind in those countries as well as that 
of the laborers already here. ‘The tendency of such a process would seem 
inevitably to be that of raising wages in the one place and lowering them 
in the other ; and in fact this tendency is constantly operating, although 
for certain reasons it has operated so far in rather a one-sided manner. 
The demand for labor abroad has been small—that is to say, the supply 
has been in excess of the demand, and the demand here has been great, 
for a converse reason ; but, from causes easily discerned, the demand for 
labor has been practically more stimulated abroad by emigration than di- 
minished among ourselves by increased supply. Hence wages have hith- 
erto risen in Europe faster than they have fallen here. That they ave 
fallen here, despite the nominal increase in debased currency, is, we be- 
lieve, demonstrable. But the influx of Chinese from the West and of Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians from the East, added to the accumulated and 
augmenting supply of Irish and negroes, must undoubtedly bring about re- 
sults, and that speedily, which will greatly alter the existing relations be- 
tween capital and labor among us, and bring them to reciprocal conditions 
far nearer than they have hitherto been to those which exist in the Old 
World. Such a change, although liable to objection from patriots and 
philanthropists, can scarcely be regarded as an unmixed evil. If the 
European servant is, as a rule, too much servant, the American servant is 
as often too much master or mistress. The domestic parallel is, 
with some modifications, applicable to the whole system of service and 
payment. No social organization can be permanently harmonious or 
healthful in which the employed habitually dictates to the employer. A 
relation too inflexibly opposite is equally objectionable. The latter has 
prevailed in Europe, the former has prevailed and does prevail in this - 
country. What is wanted is an equilibrium, and this immigration is bring- 
ing about. 

In the early days of California, when muscle was king and gold-finding 
an affair of chance, it was often ludicrous enough to see professional men 
turn porters, university men draw handcarts, rude peasants become mil- 
lionaires, mere physical force as embodied in prize-fighters and shoulder- 
hitters almost deified. Yet this is no ideal or desirable state of things. 
At this very moment craftsmen whose callings demand no great intelli- 
gence get more money in New York than do three-fourths of the 
professionals, teachers in schools, writers on the daily press, book- 
keepers, and the like. This is neither right nor healthy. It is 
all very well to say, let these men, then, turn mechanics ; but many of them 
are unfitted for it, nor would it necessarily be better for the community if 
they were so. The general tendency of paying a high price for mere physi- 
cal labor, and a low price for brain work that calls for more than average 
intelligence, must, in the nature of things, be degrading to the society where 
such a system obtains. In fact, the materialism and sensuality which 
are the characteristic and curse of American society to-day arise in a con- 
siderable degree from just such a system. Immigration tends to cure this, 
although in a way more agreeable to democratic practice than consistent with 
democratic theory. It naturally brings a great amount of pure animal force 
and a smaller ratio of intellectual cleverness. The one supply being abun- 
dant, and the other comparatively scanty, a juster equilibrium is brought 
about by immigration to this or to any other new country. Meanwhile, 
the countries so depleted are better off, since they have long been suifering 
from a congestion which has indicated just such a remedy. If wages go 
down a little in America as a consequence of heavy importations of labor, 
we have the consolation of reflecting that wages go up in England, 
Ireland, or Germany in a considerably higher proportion. The departing 
laborer or consumer thus benefits those he leaves behind more than he 
injures those whom he comes to join, and, on the whole, the race gains by 
his action. Thus, since the evils prognosticated by Malthus from over- 
population must needs be averted by transferring their cause from locali- 
ties where their danger is most imminent to others where it is most remote, 
and as the freedom of trade is naturally likely to be hastened by an inter- 
national equilibrium of wages, let us throw open our gates with gladness, 
and hasten by every mears in our power the celebration of that long-talked- 
of Fourth of July which is to be celebrated by a Hundred Millions. 








CUBA. 
S it Dante, or Milton, or St. Patrick to whom we are indebted for a 
vivid description of that intermediate place of retribution known as 


" purgatory, in which the souls of the wicked after death are punished and 


purified by being alternately tossed to and fro between an intense fire on 
the one hand and more than arctic cold on the other? The poor mortals 
thus doomed, though even for the most venial offences, are certainly objects 
of commiseration ; but we very much doubt whether they are more to be 
pitied than are those unfortunate beings directly interested—and especially 
pecuniarily interested—in the internal commotions and future fate of Cuba. 
What the real state of affairs may be in that Gem of the Antilles, as she 
is so commonly called, is utterly unknown here, and apparently as impos- 
sible to ascertain as it was of old to solve the mysteries of the Sphinx. 
We can believe anything and assert anything, just as we please, and shal! 


‘ 
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probably be more likely to be correct by guessing at random or tossing up 
to see which side will win, than by pinning our faith to any of the one-sided, 
exaggerated statements which reach us at stated intervals from that para- 
dise of untrustworthy newspaper correspondents. Reports and telegrams 
vary more rapidly than the changing hues of the chameleon, and scarcely 
have time to creep into circulation before they are ruthlessly immolated 
by later arrivals equally as untrustworthy. To-day, for example, we have 
news, from Spanish sources of course, of a decided Spanish victory, 
another addition to an already long and brilliant series of triumphs. ‘The 
rebels were attacked at this point and the other, and defeated with immense 
loss, while, wonderful to relate, few casualties marred the joy of the victors. 
Possibly the leader of the insurgent forces was captured and hanged ; if 
not, then he was certain to be within a few days or hours. Or a party of 
filibustering marauders were almost annihilated upon landing by a far 





inferior force of Spanish troops, their commander shot and their stores and 
ammunition all captured. These and other successes which have crowned 
the Spanish arms have, we are told, completely broken the strength of the 
rebellion, so that further reinforcements from the mother country have been 
countermanded, and nothing is wanting to the complete pacification of the 
island beyond the dispersal of a few straggling bands of defeated and 
demoralized rebels. We are affected by the intelligence exactly according 
to our predilections and sympathies. If we incline to the side of the roy- 
alists, our joy is excessive and demonstrative ; our confidence in the cor- 
rectness of the reports and our faith in the chivalric bravery of the Span- 
ish’ soldiers are, of course, unbounded ; we are careful to impress upon 
friends and acquaintances that we always knew this would be the upshot 
of the meléec, and to plume ourselves upon our superior sagacity and fore- 
sight. If, as is more likely to be the case, our sympathies are with the 
patriots struggling for freedom and independence, we are correspondingly 
depressed ; we vehemently deny the accuracy of the rumors, accuse the 
Spaniards of being liars as well as cowards, console ourselves with the 
reflection that people of that ilk always bluster to hide their terrors and 
disgrace, and profess ourselves firm believers in the motto audi alteram 
partem. If politically neutral, then we musingly dream of blighted antici- 
pations, and between the whiffs of our favorite cheroot sigh over the 
broken visions of fragrant Havanas and balmy “ fruits and flowers” which 
Cuban independence and annexation were about to pour so cheaply and 
lavishly into our lap. 

With the next turn of the kaleidoscope the scene is changed. Before 
even the proverbial third day the tender leaves of hope already blossom- 
ing for the royalists, and the blushing honors that were showered thick 
upon the conquerors, are, alas! cruelly nipped by a frost, a killing frost. 
Spanish successes, so imposing at first, rapidly grow beautifully less, and 
finally vanish altogether. Nay, instead of a victory, our later advices, 
obviously ultra-patriotic, assure us that the royal troops suffered an igno- 
minious if not vital defeat. In place of a fugitive handful of routed rebels, 
the republican army is represented as intact and in high spirits. The 
slain filibusters, in emulation of the mythological dragon’s teeth, have all 
sprung into life again armed and eager for the fray ; Jordan and Quesada 
have united their forces ; everywhere the Spaniards are utterly demoralized, 
volunteers quarrelling with regulars and regulars with volunteers ; anarchy 
reigns supreme in every department, many of the royal troops are deserting 
to the patriots, reinforcements of arms and men are constantly pouring in 
from republicans in Spain as well as from sympathizers in the United 
States, and the island is fast slipping from Spain’s hateful clutches. Thus 
this interesting game of battledore and shuttlecock is kept up, and we are 
alternately perched upon a pinnacle of hope or plunged into despair accord- 
ing as the accidents of the moment invest the manipulator of news with 
Cuban or Spanish spectacles. 

Can it be that after all there has actually been no fighting in Cuba, and 
that the numerous accounts of skirmishes there which have been trans- 
mitted hither, only to be contradicted by the next telegrams, are part of a 
huge hoax? Improbable as such a conjecture may be, it is really not with- 
out some foundation. Cuban sympathizers of the extremer sort, with no 
credence for aught but pleasant reports, have been indignant at the deaf 
ear turned by the President to the persuasions of those who would fain see, 
whatever the injustice or the hazard, our government imitate the example 
of Peru and Chili, and acknowledge the belligerency of the revolutionists. 
Our conviction from the first has been that, despite our individual sympa- 
thies with the Cubans, it would be impolitic for the executive head of this 
nation prematurely to take such a siep ; and it is some satisfaction now to 
learn on quasi-official authority that “ Cuban affairs have not been formally 
discussed by the President and his cabinet, and that there is no probability 
that any official action will soon be taken with regard to affairs in that island. 
The government has no information to show that the opposing forces in 
Cuba have ever met in open field, but that what little fighting has been 
done amounts to nothing more than skirmishing. ‘The operations have 
been confined to a few local points, with no marked political results, and 

the Cubans have not succeeded in establishing themselves in a single spot. 
Therefore, as no case is presented which calls for recognition of belligerent 
rights, no member of the cabinet has expressed a desire for, or hinted, 
action in that direction.” The wisdom of this course, under all the circum- 
stances, is so palpable that we can only hope the statement faithfully 
reflects the views of the government. It is further gratifying to be assured 


the Cubans, the neutrality laws will be enforced ;” and the recent arrest 

of the principal members of the Cuban junta in this city by the federal 

authorities is a sign that the government intends to carry out this resolve 

honestly and vigorously. This is as it should be. We have international 

amenities to observe, whatever private sentiments we may foster ; and, while 

there is ample scope for the expression of the one, we cannot afford to shirk 

the performance of the other. Newspaper telegrams and correspondence 
from Washington may not, perhaps, be very trustworthy guides, but the 
announcement we have quoted is so completely in harmony with what we 
had aright to expect from the President’s acknowledged good common 
sense and ideas of justice, that we cannot greatly err in attributing its inspi- 
ration to some one thoroughly acquainted with his views on Cuba. No 
vigilance of the government will entirely crush all attempts to obtain recruits 
in this country, but we can, at least, impartially execute our own laws, and 
practise ourselves what we are not slow to preach toothers. Our position 
must continue for some time one of masterly inactivity, and we must learn to 
keep our itching fingers out of the flame, and content ourselves with simply 
watching the combatants till the patriots shall have fairly earned recogni- 
tion. There are not wanting symptoms to indicate that this stage of the 
Cuban struggle is much nearer than many of us imagine ; but far or near, 
our policy is to sit still. Meanwhile, this shooting with the long-bow will, 
we suppose, be continued on either side ; telegrams and letters will prove 
as untrustworthy as ever, and our patience and fortitude under the inflic- 


tions of this modern purgatory be as sorely taxed in the future as they 
have been in the past. 








THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 


HEN this issue of the Rounp TaBLeE reaches most of its readers 
they will be quaking on the eve of that great annual calamity which 
an all-wise Providence has made the price of our dear-bought liberty. 
Already the air will be shuddering with dreadful premonitions of coming 
storm ; fierce alarums of Chinese crackers bursting furtively but furiously 
at every moment from neighboring back-yards ; a dropping fire of musketry 
and small arms indicating the opening of that mighty conflict wherein 
peace and quietness for a day, at least, are to be utterly slain and annihilat- 
ed ; the occasional boom of the distant random gun that the foe is sullenly 
firing ; in the neighborhood of Trinity, perhaps, even a rehearsal of those 
awful chimes—all these and a myriad other uncouth and frightful noises 
will combine to make a fitting overture for the great opera of Discord and 
burlesque of Pandemonium to be produced upon the morrow. Perhaps, if 
they are wise—these readers—the lines we have written will come to them 
already fleeing by rail or water from the wrath to come, already journeying 
fast and far to quiet nooks in the woods or in the hills, or seeking a refuge 
in the “large embraces” of “ the mother and lover of men, the sea.” And 
as they read they will smile in the satisfaction of security from eluded 
peril. They will fancy that Pandemonium is unalterably behind and Para- 
dise inevitably before them. So eternal and so delusive is hope ; so quickly 
do men forget the bitterest experiences of the past in sanguine anticipa- 
tions of a serener future. The city’s dust and heat and glare they may 
avoid, but the city’s noise and uproar and maddening turmoil, like the 
city’s care on every day, will this day follow them wherever they go. In 
the loneliest of mountain gorges they will find that juvenile patriotism shall 
vent its enthusiasm in the reiterant cracker ; across the quietest of starlit 
and lake-reflected heavens the hissing rocket shall flash its garish splen- 
dors ; into the deepest of forest glades the universal clamor will force its 
way. No village so remote or small but has its orator to salute them and 
the astonished welkin with stentorian Declarations of Independence, no 
town corporation on that day mean-spirited enough to refuse its quota of 
powder and noise to honor the anniversary of the nation’s birth. And in all 
probability he will discover that each one of his fellow-fugitives has brought 
Pandora with him, and is intent on organizing a small private calamity of 
his own within easy earshot. Go where he will this unhappy seeker for 
peace shall seek for it in vain, and he will find that, going out of town or 
staying in it, he has chosen pretty much as the Arkansas traveller at the 
cross-roads, who found cause whichever one he took to wish he had taken 
the other. 

Compassionating this unhappy plight, we are going to do our endeavor 
to relieve it. One spot we know of in all this broad land of ours where, on 
this blessed and memorable Fourth of July, absolute quiet will reign. Not 
entirely unknown of men is it, not altogether averse to noise, especially to 
a noise of horns and trumpets proclaiming its own praises, which, the evil- 
minded say, it is somewhat given to blowing. But this day, and for many 
a day to come, no horn or trumpet shall be blown within all its limits ; not 
a drum shall be heard nor a funeral note, not the crackling of a squib nor 
any sound. For the name of the place is Boston. 

Of course the reader takes our meaning, and maligns himself for his 
obtuseness in not sooner perceiving it. The great Peace Jubilee concen- 
trated and discounted in one grand triumphal uproar all of Boston’s noises 
for centuries to come, and no less mighty sound shall henceforth dare to 
intrude on the departing echoes of that vanished turmoil. 


everything great and large, Boston has shown that even her noises must 





that, “ although the government and people of the country sympathize with 











be pre-eminent ; and, having achieved the most stupendous noise of the age, 
she turns with something of compassionate scorn to a silence as complete, 


In this, as in ° 








sparseuiparsomens: 
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or tolerates at most only 
. “sounds so fine 
That nothing lives ’twixt them and silence.” 

Nor does it detract from the nobility of this spectacle that she is probably 
deaf; let us rather say, that she shuts for ever to lesser sounds the ears 
that the thunders of the Jubilee have honored. Probably, indeed, however 
much it might be desired, sound of any sort in Boston would now be an 
impossibility, for the reverberatory powers of the atmosphere are undoubt- 
edly exhausted. Let us all, then, go to Boston for the Fourth, and let us 
have peace. Let us do honor to Mr. Gilmore, and let us uprear to him, in 
our high places, a brazen statue of many cubits, as to the soundest musi- 
cian and the greatest benefactor of his time. 

Seriously speaking, our way of celebrating the glorious Fourth seems 
open to animadversion. Of course, it is well to be patriotic, and it is 
characteristic to be noisy in trying to be patriotic ; but it is almost time 
for us to learn that the two things are not essentially united. Why municipal 
ordinances should on that day be abrogated for the benefit of every vaga- 
bond who can beg, borrow, or steal a fire-arm and necessary ammunition, 
and sees fit to go banging about the streets for twenty-four hours, it is not 
easy to conjecture ; nor does it seem essential to the welfare of the Amer- 
ican Union that we should devote one entire day in every year to making 
ourselves entirely uncomfortable and wretched because we have a country. 
National holidays are too beneficial and, with us, too few that we should 
desire to strike Independence Day from the number, but let us enjoy it 
like rational human beings and not like howling dervishes. The fireworks 
are very well in their way, though it is a small way. If the money which 
is dribbled out for the little, finicking exhibitions at the various city 
squares were concentrated in one grand display at the Central Park, we 
should have something worth seeing, worthy of the city, and where it could 
be seen by all. But as for fire-crackers, let them be made penal, load them 
with prohibitory duties—here, at least, we forswear free trade—and lock 
up all the powder mills for a month previous. Otherwise there will come 
a time when human nature will surely revolt against this tyranny of tur- 
moil, and the occasion may, perhaps, be confounded with the manner. 
When that day comes we tremble for republicanism. It would be sad 
indeed if the day which we use to commemorate the birth of our liberties 
should become the cause of their extinction, and yet, if the empire is 
peace, how many would not on the Fourth of July be willing to cry vivats 
to the Empire? 





PAUPERISM AND ITS REMEDIES. 


HE tide of immigration to our shores during the past spring, and 
especially during the past month, has been altogether unprecedented. 
Steamer after steamer crosses the Atlantic crowded to excess, and even 
with the increased and extensive facilities now afforded to the masses in 
Europe eager to seek new and better homes, and a wider field of industry, 
within the States, the demand for transportation is said to be stillin excess 
of the supply. On the other side of the continent, again, the influx of im- 
migrants, though not so great, is still large and increasing. China is 
sending us fair instalments from her overflowing hordes, and even Japan 
is despatching colonies to inaugurate new industries on our western bor- 
ders. Every unit thus added to our population is a decided accession to 
our national wealth. Every pair of hands aids in our country’s develop- 
ment ; every fresh arrival helps diminish the yet unfilled void in our West- 
ern states and territories, and hastens the not far distant time when this 
fair land shall be first among the nations of the earth in population and 
industrial activities, as in territorial extent and natural resources. Like 
Fitz James, in the Lady of the Lake, when the followers of Roderick Dhu 
sprang as if by magic from every tuft and bush, and the hillsides became 
like a tented field, we say to the thousands yet remaining in overcrowded 
Europe, “Come one, come all!” There is still room and to spare ; a cor- 
dial welcome awaits you ; we offer you a fertile soil, a wide range of climate, 
ample scope for all your energies, good remuneration for your labor, and a 
comfortable competence for ordinary prudence and diligence. 

The subject of emigration has of late attracted considerable attention, in 
England principally, in reference to the inquiry how far it offers an adequate 
remedy for poverty and overcrowding. ‘The general opinion has naturally 
been that emigration, by decreasing the number of laborers in any country, 
must sensibly improve the rate of wages there, and also by diminishing the 
quantity of food consumed, lower its price in the market. And to some 
extent these results do follow, though not to the degree anticipated. In 
Ireland wages have been materially raised, but the amount of emigration 
to effect this change has been excessive, and the results of sufferings most 
acute and widespread. Emigration, however, has in the main, it would 
seem, failed to afford a sufficient outlet for surplus population, and to pre- 
vent large sections of the poorer classes of Great Britain from sinking 
still deeper into hopeless pauperism. In spite of the thousands who have 
left her shores, in spite of a fair condition of the commercial and manufac- 
turing industries of the country, in view of good harvests and large imports 
of breadstuffs, it still remains true that pauperism in England was never 
more general than at present, and its rapid increase has been forcing upon 
the thinking minds of the country the necessity of adopting some practical 
remedial measures. Government has been pressed to assist in transport- 
ing its poorer subjects to one or other of its distant colonies, and has 








actually, in one or two instances, given special help in this way. There 
seems very little likelihood, however, of much being done in this way. 
The cost of emigration from the mother country to the colonies has usually 
been borne by the latter, who have found it to their advantage to devote 
large sums annually to import what all new countries stand most in need of 
—labor. How far it would be advisable for us to imitate their example, and 
by special inducements encourage European immigration hither, could only 
be determined by actual experiment. Possibly we receive under existing 
arrangements as many immigrants as we can advantageously absorb ; but it 
does seem to us that if cheap labor is the acknowledged drawback of 
our country, it might be specially worth our while to attract it to those spots 
where it is most needed. We might, perhaps, establish bureaus of emigr? 

tion in various European districts not merely for the purpose of affording 
information, but actually to help bring over intending settlers. 

Impressed with the failure of emigration as a remedy for poverty, 
ingenuity in Great Britain is now being stimulated to devise new remedies... 
The rapid increase of population, it is asserted, is the chief cause of pau- 
perism, and, as this increase is much greater than the depletion by emigra- 
tion, the remedy is inadequate to cope with the evil. According to the 
Malthusian law population has a tendency to double itself, where the 
people of a country are abundantly supplied with food, in frorn fifteen to 
twenty-five years. What is needed, therefore, to prevent the miseries 
arising from this natural increase is to prevent the rapid reproduction of 
population altogether. ‘This view was sustained at some length and with 
considerable ability in a paper read at a late meeting of the London Dia- 
lectical Society. All other remedies, said the author, were neutralized by 
the increase of population. France had long abandoned all hope of ame- 
liorating its condition by exporting its population, and the best French 
writers on social science look upon small families as the only remedy for 
pauperism. The average number of births in a family in that country was 
set down at a fraction over three, and with this rate of production the 
population of France might be said to be stationary, and, as a conse- 
quence, wages are rising and pauperism disappearing. ‘To what par- 
ticular cause the diminution of births is to be attributed—whether 
to natural agencies of climate or temperament, whether to such un- 
natural criminal expedients as fceticide or other reprehensible prac- 
tices, not entirely unknown, if report be true, in our Eastern States, 
where child-bearing is regarded very much as toothache—a physical ill to 
be shunned—and is voted unfashionable, Dr. Drysdale, the author of the 
paper, does not inform us. Emigration may, perhaps, be unable to com- 
pete with the principle of population, and a less rapid reproduction of fami- 
lies be desirable in populous countries ; but it is positively monstrous to hear 
of the prudential restraints that are rather hinted at than openly expressed 
by which this is sought to be accomplished. Early marriages are certainly 
to be deprecated even where, as in our own country, there is no fear that 
parents can bring into the world more children than they can bring up 
well and carefully ; for though we do not believe, with John Stuart Mill, 
that little improvement can be expected in morality until the producing of 
large families is looked upon in the same light as drunkenness or any other 
physical excess, there is still very little room for doubting that the gene- 
ral effect of such unions is to lower the physique of the rising generation. 

Fortunately, we are not very deeply interested in the various collateral 
questions involved in the discussion of the coincident increase of pauper- 
ism and population in Europe. The time is indefinitely remote when we 
shall be similarly called upon to seriously attempt the solution of a prob- 
lem fraught with many complications. Indirectly we are concerned in any- 
thing which may diminish or divert immigration here ; but as population 
is certain to increase in Ireland, England, and Germany in its old ratios, 
in spite of all the teachings of social philosophy and the unnatural reme- 
dies propounded by the adherents of Malthusian doctrines, we need not 
fear any falling off in our imports of foreign labor. 


WANTED—A CAPITAL. 
| germane on no other point is the radical difference of feeling between 
the Latin and the Teutonic nations so visible as in the preference 
the one has always shown for a city life and the other for a country home. 
When the French revolution, great mother of new appellations, called 
those who used to be styled Frenchmen “citizens of the French re- 
public,” she only pointed out the historic fact that they whose name was 
derived from the Teutonic Franks, dwellers in woods and fields, were in 
feeling more the heirs of ‘that Roman republic whose pride was wrapped 
up in its great city. To this day the Prussian sings “Ich bin ein Preuss,” 
and the German calls himself a German—German citizen would sound 
preposterous enough—and all English literature knows only one “citizen 
of credit and renown,” our old friend John Gilpin. Was it by some 
curious prophetic instinct that our founders called us not Americans, but 
American citizens? Be that as it may, it is our cities that nourish our 
pridey our cities which receive the benefit of our expenditures, our cities 
which are in truth handsome, sumptuous, wonderful in their growth and 
costly in their structure, and the greatest of which, New York, has now 
reached that point of wealth and importance that it only requires a com- 
prehension of the duties to which she is called and the services she might 
render, and a large-minded government akin to statesmanship on the par 
of her rulers, to make her in truth the capital of the country. 
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It is the reproach cast by religious and conscientious people at the 
utilitarians, and, indeed, at nearly all modern economists and reformers, 
that their appeal ignores the higher side of our nature, being wholly 
directed to selfishness ; and it is the triumphant answer of the economist 
that to no force can we look with such certainty for the amelioration of 
society and the comfort of the masses of mankind as to a selfishness 
which is thoroughly enlightened. The savage slays an animal, and, hav- 
ing appeased his hunger with a portion, leaves the rest to rot, useless and 
even poisonous to his fellows; the butcher carefully dresses the crea- 
ture he kills, and, while making a profit for himself, renders an indis- 
pensable service to his fellow-men. Imagine the suppression of butchers 
and the supply of beef confided to a philanthropic society ; how often 
should we go without the steak to our breakfast! But the selfishness of 
the butcher is the security of the larder. Although, however, modern 
society has succeeded in diffusing a degree of enlightenment which for the 
most part directs the selfishness of individual men toward the service of 
the community, we have by no means arrived at the point where corpora- 
tions, and especially where those who conduct or might conduct the 
affairs of cities, are sufficiently large-minded to understand the service 
they might render to their country and the great benefits they might 
secure to themselves at the same time. 

A small village in a rural neighborhood apprehends its own needs 
pretty well. Pure water is usually ascertained to exist before the place is 
built at all; pure air is secured by the cheapness of land, which enables 
each man to have his own garden and to set the houses at reasonable dis- 
tances from each other. Religion takes possession of the finest edifice 
and the most commanding site, with space all round for the well-filled 
wagons and the Sabbath-day talks ; and trade perches itself not far off in 
the largest store on the liveliest corner. People understand very well that 
the more they deal with their own store and the greater the gains of its 
keeper the greater is their own advar‘.ge in larger stocks and lower prices ; 
but here rural wisdom generally stops. They do not perceive that their nig- 
gardliness toward their pastor breaks the spirit and dulls the thought of 
the man to whom they weekly look for intellectual as well as moral refresh- 
ment, and the idea has not dawned upon them of apportioning a house 
and glebe, and perhaps a small stipend, to a young physician recommended 
by some authorized medical body, who shall combat the ills and the acci- 
dents from which no community is free by the newest remedies and the 
most approved treatment. They cannot rise to the conception of the bene- 
fits to themselves which would result from the presence among them of 
three or four professional men of a really cultivated class—for the school- 
master might often be far other than he is—and, along with these, of three or 
four men retired from active life and spending the remainder of their days 
in the quiet and simplicity of the country ; nor do they see that it is the 
absence of the former which deprives them of the latter. Nothing could more 
tend to civilize and enliven rural neighborhoods, and to educate in the best 
sense rural youth, nothing could be more in harmony with the genius of 
our people or the real tastes of thousands, than the spreading of a custom 
among those on whom city life begins to pall of retiring into the country 
on a moderate income, while yet they can look to see the outcome of their 
modest improvements and the results of their individual tastes ; and the 
great obstacle which at this moment prevents many a man from so doing 
lies in the unenlightened selfishness of his possible neighbors. Sickness 
and death are clothed in new terrors at the thought of the country doctor ; 
life is not worth having under the inflictions of the country sermon. Still 
less excusable is the dulness which neglects to build houses for that class 
of laborers who, too poor to build for themselves, are yet well able to pay 
rent, and whose absence at busy periods is felt to be a loss and a disad- 
vantage. 

Proceeding from the village to the small town, we shall find that, though 
the problem is far more complicated, the wisdom employed for its solution 
is not much greater. Towns are built and inhabited for years before a 
supply of pure water is thought of, much less obtained, and as for pure air, 
that is out of the question. Professional assistance, it is true, comes of it- 
self, and trade and railroad communication are never neglected ; but the 
building of houses for those unable to build for themselves, and whose pre- 
sence nevertheless is greatly needed, is just as steadily ignored ; the selfish- 
ness which allows the helpless to suffer, and does not perceive that their 
suffering tells upon all, remains as unenlightened. Then begins the specu- 
lation in town-lots, and people are crowded together, and the air is poi- 
soned, and little children sicken, Then the grass disappears and trees 
are cut down, and, unaided by these natural mops and brooms, women find 
it impossible to keep their houses clean, and they fret, and their restless- 
ness reacts on the whole community. The speculation in the land on which 
a town or city is built enriches, perhaps, one man in every three or four 
hundred, while it directly impoverishes, discourages, incommodes, and dis- 
gusts all the rest. Can we look on the state of mind which permits this 
form of individual selfishness without in any way seeking to direct and 
utilize it as anything but unenlightened? 

Great cities have been calledthe granaries of the mind ; and it is one 
of the triumphs of the human intellect that the presence of a few men 
of genius and power has from time to time made the places of 
their abode veritable capitals of the intellectual world. Thus, at 
one period the residence of Reid, Hume, and Dugald Stewart made 
Edinburgh the philosophical centre of Britain; thus, during the lifetime 





of Goethe the little town of Weimar ranked with Berlin and Vienna. 
But it is worth while to observe that now that the men of thought in Ger- 
many have done their work, and the men of action have proceeded to carry 
out the ideas they had prepared, all eyes are at once turned to the poli- 
tical capital of Prussia. A distinction might fairly be drawn between a great 
city and a capital city, on the ground that in the former all municipal 
arrangements and local customs conduce only to the convenience of her 
own inhabitants, while a capital city is marked by customs and adorned 
by buildings devised partly with a view to the needs, and representative of 
the feelings, of the whole country, and thereby is herself infinitely glorified 
and benefited. Amsterdam is a great city, but Leipsic fills a much larger 
place in the world’s eye, because of the book-trade from afar which con- 
verges there. ‘Turin and Florence are great cities, but the Italians pine 
for that Rome which is the historical and religious capital of the world. 
Glasgow is a great and growing city, but the capital of Scotland is the poor 
but proud town which holds the palace of Mary Stuart and the house of 
Walter Scott. London is a great city, but Paris is more absolutely a capi- 
tal city. Boston ‘and Philadelphia are great cities, with a shrewd eye to 
the interests and wishes of their own inhabitants, but New York, with all 
her faults, is more a capital city than either. That which makes a great 
city is trade, commerce, position on the world’s highways ; but a capital 
city needs in addition to these a comprehension of their obligations on the 
part of its inhabitants which leads them to sympathize with the varied 
needs and idiosyncrasies of their countrymen, and to provide by means of 
magnificent architecture, easy communications, and a receptive and cos- 
mopolitan society for the social desires, the just ambition, and the national 
pride of all. 

Mayor Hall, in a recent message, has advocated several improvements 
in our streets ; and while we regret that his recommendations should have 
been mixed up with other issues, we can only consider the criticism they 
have met with from the daily journals as highly discreditable, for it amounts 
to this: “‘ We should like all these things very much, but we cannot afford 
the money ; and if we could, some one would steal it.’ For our own part, 
we hold that the social and intellectual headship of New York is of more 
consequence to ourselves and to the country than even clean streets and 
cheap railroads, and would prefer to see the city and her much-needed 
public buildings dealt with as a whole. 

When we find, year after year, the various religious and _ philanthropic 
bodies assembling here to hold their anniversaries and discuss their affairs, 
we are justified in saying that New York is the religious capital of the 
country. The Society of Friends, with their usual far-sightedness and 
independence, have long since built for themselves a meeting-house ample 
even for these occasions, where they can converse without any unseemly 
object or discordant association breaking the chain of thought, and they 
even cause a deadening substance to be spread on the street outside, that 
no noise may tend to the confusion of their deliberations. It is a disagree- 
able reflection that no other religious body meet under the like favorable 
conditions, and that we do not possess a hall, or even a church, fit for their 
reception. ‘The old Tabernacle, from its size and its then central position, 
was well suited to these gatherings ; but the new Tabernacle is merely an 
up-town church. Weneed a large and splendid Conference Hall, dedicated 
to the two upholders of national well-being, religion and politics, used for 
no other purpose, and open always to the poorest free gratis and for 
nothing. Few poor men ever enter Steinway Hall, which is inseparably 
associated with the amusements of the wealthier classes ; and it is grievous 
that the noble utterances we have heard weekly all the past winter, and the 
great work which has, indeed, been done, should have had no better hous- 
ing than the wretched crypt of the Cooper Institute. 

Our mayoy has no official residence in which he can entertain strangers 
with proper dignity, and so when the occasion arises we see our city digni- 
taries parading the streets in hired coaches, and muddling away in hotels 


or in ill-arranged balls the sums that would suffice for an edifice that 
would do us credit. 


We have a Chamber of Commerce, and their deliberations and, on 
emergencies, their patriotism are recorded in the papers ; but no one knows 
where they meet, and evidently they have no means of receiving delega- 
tions from like bodies elsewhere. 

We have a Park fit for a capital city ; we are never tired, of admiring 
it ; the pleasure it gives and the benefits it confers are by no means con- 
fined to our own citizens, though among the latter are undoubtedly an 
extension of our influence and an enhancement of our dignity ; for the 
example has been followed and will be followed, but no city will pretend 
that she can excel the park of the metropolis. What we now need is 
public buildings conceived in the spirit and executed with the faithfulness 
of the works in Central Park—buildings which will. be a satisfaction to 
ourselves, and will equally make the traveller from the remotest parts of 
the country feel that New York is 4és capital city, in that they were erected 
with a view to his convenience and are ever at his service. 

We want a university which shall recognize that its function is to pro- 
mote knowledge, not only by teaching raw boys the A B C of learning, but 
by furnishing a surer income and an honorable status to men who are will- 
ing to devote their lives to the discoveries and the verifications on which 
our progress depends, and for which, at present, we seem content to depend 
wholly on foreign nations. We ought to consider whether the salary of a 
bookkeeper is @w1fficient income for a man who is by his general culture 
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and moral weight to lead, guide, and govern the sons of men, some of 
them enormously wealthy, who attend our colleges. A convention of our 
wisest men and most experienced educators can alone decide what New 
York owes to herself, and ought now at once to do, in the field of the higher 
education of her youth. 

We need a museum, always open and always free, in a building both 
splendid and inviting, where the stranger and the working-man could 
obtain at once shelter, amusement, and information. We need a gallery 
for casts of all the great statues in the world, to develop. the one aptitude 
for art in which our people have already shown a special capacity, and a 
similar gallery for paintings ; both to be inviting, accessible, and always 
open. 

We need a great edifice for the annual exhibition of that most useful 
society, the American Institute, and for the continual exhibition of objects 
of utility in the shape of machinery, inventions, newly-discovered minerals, 
ceramic and textile fabrics, etc., etc., etc. We are well provided with 
books telling of all these things, but unless we each possessed the imagi- 
nation of a Shakespeare, how is it possible that we should be really edu- 
cated by reading descriptions of objects which we never see? 

We want hospitals, and schools connected with our hospitals, which 
shall be, at least, as spacious, as commodious, and as handsome as those 
of a third-rate Italian town, and which shall not make the poor man feel 
that he is being hustled into a corner to die, nor inflict on him the anguish 
of a three-mile transit before he receives attentions to a broken limb. And 
there is scarcely a hospital, a charity, or a public institution which does 
not at this moment need better and more spacious accommodations. 

So our cry resolves itself into this—more room, more buildings. To 
this the prompt reply is, the enormous cost of land in all desirable parts of 
the town ; but this difficulty would nearly disappear before a commission 
armed with authority to make alterations for public purposes, and backed 
by a fully aroused and enlightened public opinion. We all enjoy mag- 
nificence, and it is an agreeable discovery when we find that magnificence 
will pay. Build the stone wharves, at the water’s edge, whose absence is a 
crying disgrace to us, and, beside the vast commercial advantage of the 
outlay, we should reap a return in diminished death-lists, in the abolition 
of ten thousand rookeries, the doing away with accumulations of dust and 
dirt which at present load and poison the air, blowing toward the choicest 
parts of the city, and in an immense addition to our available space. 
Some of those streets and avenues whose widening and cutting are sug- 
gested by Mayor Hall, would not only open facilities for travel and relieve 
Broadway, but would bring into use large tracts of land the value of 
which is now actually diminishing year by year. There is neither reason 
nor sense in the way that wealth and population march like an army of 
ants up over narrow strips in the centre of our island, leaving all our bor- 
ders to poverty and lager bier ; and we need some public improvements 
which shall, at least, widen the space where respectability may abide. 

It should not be forgotten in such a survey as the present that the 
greatest step taken by Russia in the path of civilization and progress was 
the abandonment of her ancient capital, notwithstanding all its national 
and religious associations, and the building of a commercial and political 
capital on a spot favorable to intercourse with other nations. Such a pre- 
cedent is fatal to the pretensions of St. Louis. Our argument is briefly 
this : The country needs a capital; this Washington fails to be. St. Louis 
aspires to be that capital, while, nevertheless, the position belongs to, and 
is, in truth, partly filled by New York. Let us recognize our opportunities ; 
let us secure such an organization as made Central Park, and let us have 
an intelligible and comprehensive plan under which the halls, the galleries, 
the monuments, the great public buildings needed by the country at large 
will correspond with the avenues, the promenades, the means of transit 
and communication needed by ourselves at home ; and we may be sure 
that every dollar thus expended will return to us in the shape of increased 
wealth, population, security, and national coherence ; and that political 
power will necessarily gravitate to that city which is the great gate through 
which thought, wealth, and immigration flow in to us from abroad. Our 
appeal is simply to an enlightened selfishness, and we would urge that 
New York should provide such accommodation for all great social interests, 
such halls for speech, such space for display, that the most active forces 
both in political and social life should be irresistibly attracted here ; that 
she should look to it that in no other city could the scholar, the scientist, 
the artist, the engineer obtain such material for thought, such means for 
comparison, such opportunities for renown as ‘here ; and when she has 
done all this, not only will life be infinitely easier, more various, more 
splendid, more economical for her own citizens, but she can confidently 
demand that no other city shall attempt to wrest from her a position she 
has known how to fill, and she can calmly wait until the visible abode as 
well as the real power of the government be transferred here likewise. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AND SEALED LETTERS. 


SPIRITS 


O tHE Eprror OF THE ROUND TABLE: 
Sir: Seeing your readiness to publish anything throwing light on the 
various phases of “ spiritualism,” and being rather curious to know how far so- 








called mediums were really able to answer sealed letters, I determined the other 
day to submit my scepticism to a fair test. The first thing to be decided upon 
was a medium holding some acknowledged position in spiritual circles. The 
Banner of Light was duly consulted, and the claims of competing candidates 
carefully weighed, my choice ultimately resting upon a Mrs. S. A. R. Waterman, 
whose postal address is Box 4193, Boston, Mass. The chief consideration lead- 
ing to this selection was that Mr. Peebles, the editor of the great spiritual lumi- 
nary, had highly endorsed this lady as “richly blessed in mediumistic gifts,” and 
“as rapidly acquiring an enviable reputation in giving psychometrical delineations 
of character and in answering sealed letters ;” and in a small circular which Mrs. 
Waterman issues there is also an epistolary testimonial to her ability to do all 
she professes to do by the aid of angel heipers. Here, then, there could be no 
mistake ; Mrs. Waterman was duly accredited by the highest spiritual authority 
as an able and trustworthy medium for answering sealed letters. 

The next thing was to write a few questions to some friend who had gone to 
that undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveller returns. Care was 
taken that these were genuine questions, which could be answered only by the 
party to whom they were addressed. Here is a copy of them: 


“ My pear Mr. E.: 
1. How can I best secure free and direct communication with you ? 
“2. Can you answer a question if asked in phonography? (This was written in phonography.) 
“3. Have you seen F—— or O—— or L—— or C——? (Four deceased relatives.) I should much like 
to know everything you can tell me about them, as well as about yourself? 
**4, Can you give medical advice for V- (my deceased friend was an excellent physician), describing 
disease, and prescribing remedy? If so, please do. 


5. Asa proof of identity, state where and when you passed away ; also exact locality of your farm in 
Missouri. 


“6, If you know my present circumstances, what do you advise? 
“ Very sincerely yours, 





N. D.” 


This was written on half a sheet of ordinary note-paper, the ends of the paper 
gummed together, and enclosed in acommon adhesive envelope, which was, how- 
ever, well gummed down, and the back of the outside covered with some phono- 
graphic memoranda and a number of parallel lines. The sum of two dollars and 
“three red stamps ” were also duly forwarded, and in process of time my sealed 
letter was returned to me with “spirit” answers to the questions. My first 
glance at the letter showed that it had been opened either by Mrs. Waterman or 
by the spirits; I know not which. That the flap of the envelope had been 
removed was evident from the continuity of the lines being broken, by several of 
the phonographic characters crossing the point of junction being disjointed, and 
particularly by a line of gum running along one edge of the flap, showing where 
it had been originally fastened. So much gum had been intentionally used on 
this side of the envelope that it could not be opened without the envelope being 
pretty well saturated, and I knew that if once the flap of the envelope were thor- 
oughly wetted, opened, and dried its contraction would be permanent, and it 
could not again be made to assume its original position. And the indications on 
the back were to me proof positive that it had been so tampered with, 

After this discovery I was quite prepared for the characterless nature of the 
replies, and was not at all surprised at the vague and unsatisfactory generalities 
in which my spirit friend indulged. This is his reply to my queries : 


* Sprrit Wortp. 

“My DEAR FRIEND AND BROTHER: You come to me, and though all circumstances be against my answer- 
ing, yet I penetrate the paste [it happened to be gum, not paste], and will try to answer as best I can. 

“+, This is the best method [of course], unless you find a medium that I can control, and talk with you in 
that way. ’ 

“2. (Tie controlling spirit cannot read this to the spirit dictating the answer to the letter, as it is written 
in short-hand, which he, the controlling spirit, never understood). 

**. Lhave. They are all desirous you should believe and come to them. 

“4. I cannot; but there are many who can. They always examine the hair. 

“5. This I could do; but it would require much from me, and I would rather not, as it is of no value 
any way. 

**6, I do, and I feel for you ; but go on, do the best you can, and in time all will be well. 
pressions follow. Do not seek advice where you thought of. 

“* Now, my dear friend, there is much, very much, I wish to say to you, and I hope you will come to me 
again under better circumstances. Then it will not require so much physical power on our part to answer ; 
and we can give better answers, 


Your own im- 


E——. 


““ Written by Charlie, controlling spirit, through Mrs. S. A. R. Waterman, Box 4193, Boston.” 


“ Your friend as ever, 


This answer, which I can only adequately describe by one emphatic monosyl- 
lable—éoshk, much amused me by its cool assumption of my verdant simplicity, 
warranted, perhaps, to some extent, by the natural inference that I had at least 
some belief in the possibility of spirits returning from the vasty deep, if only 
they were called. My friend, it appears, has “much to say to me and hopes I 
will come again ;” but as that simply involves a transfer of greenbacks from my 
pocket to the medium’s without any counterbalancing advantages to me, I really 
don’t think his advice at all “ friendly,” and I am utterly unable to see the pro- 
priety of consulting one who cannot tell when or where he died, or answer saiis- 
factorily the simplest question. No doubt the physical power required to tell me 
nothing was very great, and it would be unfriendly on my part to torture him 
again. 

One valuable piece of information I have certainly learned. In an accom- 
panying note Mrs. Waterman says: “ Paste seems in a degree impenetrable to 
them [the spirits], and much of it sometimes prevents their reading to answer.” 
And if I failed to get the worth of my two dollars, 1 don’t think the money alto- 
gether thrown away, or that the medium did not really earn it, as the Jabor and 
skill involved in opening and refastening my sealed letter were in their way quite 
unique. 

In a subsequent note to Mrs. Waterman I stated the result of my examina- 
tion of the sealed letter, and gave her an opportunity (without further fee, how- 
ever) to redeem her credit. Her reply denied, of course, the opening of the 
letter, tried to make me believe that the contraction of the envelope was caused 
by its being placed upon the damp hair of the medium (I have since practically 
tested this point and find it untenable), and assured me with the greatest effrontery 
that I ought to consider the answers received as remarkably pertinent replies to 
the questions asked. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that my questions remain 
unanswered. Judging from this plain narration of facts, your readers will, like 
myself, be better able to judge as to the pretensions of certain persons to com- 
municate intelligence from the spirit world. ? 


I am yours, etc., N. D. 
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HE first execution in South Carolina, under the new Radical state government, 
took place on the 18th ult., Cyrus Coachman, a negro, being hanged at 
Darlington, for the murder of Robert P. Suggs, also colored, last January.——A 
Swede, named Greenlander, crue!ly murdered a fellow-workman at Omaha, and 
robbed him of three hundred and seventy-five dollars, a gold chain, and a silver 
finger-ring. After firing the first shot the assassin coolly asked his victim if he 
should fire another ball and finish him off. A member of the United States 
secret detective force was recently arrested at Canandaigua, N. Y.,on a charge of 
conspiracy and collusion with counterfeiters. At Nashville, on the 22d ult., the 
attorney-general of Tennessee attempted to assassinate the editor of one of the 
local papers, which had spoken of the lawyer in opprobrious terms. The editor, 
however, struck down the pistol, grappled with his opponent, and beat him 
severely. In Herkimer County, N. Y., Mrs. Nancy Lyman has been indicted 
for the murder of her husband in March last, Prof. Porter, of Albany, having dis- 
_covered arsenic in the remains of the deceased.——At Bound Brook, N. J., June 
12, James N. Silvers, telegraph operator, committed suicide in the Raritan River. 
——Thomas Lafon, of Newark, N. J., found guilty of manslaughter last winter, 
while defending a younger brother from an unprovoked attack, and sentenced to 
a year’s imprisonment, has been released by the Court of Pardons. E. B. 
Tunison, a clerk in the Brooklyn post-office, was arrested June 23, for stealing 
letters and appropriating their contents. The depredations of the prisoner have 
been on quite a wholesale scale-——-At Greenville, on the 21st ult.. a young man 
named Armstrong, recently married, committed suicide ; cause unknown ; sup- 
posed to be the result of disappointed love. It is now stated that the attempts 
which have been made during the last two years to throw the Erie cars from the 
track, and particularly the terrible accident at Carr’s Rock in April 1868, have 
been traced to a gang of thieves. One of the suspected parties, John Bowen, 
has been lodged in the county jail at Milford, where he is reported to have made 
a full confession of his guilt———The attempted wanton destruction of an exten- 
sive fruit orchard at Benton Harbor, Mich., a month ago, which only failed of its 
purpose by the prompt efforts of the neighbors to save the trees, has just been 
consummated. Under the remedial measures adopted the trees were recovering 
and giving promise of an excellent crop, but last week the same scoundrel again 
girdled all the trees, and the orchard is now completely ruined, the direct loss 
being estimated at $20,000.—James Glyn, the carpenter on board the emigrant 
ship Fames Foster, Fr., was sentenced, June 25, to fifteen years’ imprisonment ; 
Wm. Cruthers, the boatswain, to seven years’, and Thomas Murphy, the third 
mate, to five years’. At Washington, June 23, a young lady of seventeen, eldest 
daughter of Rev. D. B. Nichols, while passing through a retired lane with two 
sisters, was outraged by'a negro, who effected his purpose in spite of the screams 
and efforts of the young ladies to prevent him. 

A young lady named Leonard, residing in Rochester, N. Y., was drowned in 
the Genesee River, June 20, while attempting to step from a boat to one of the 
river landings.——A freight-train on the Erie Railroad was precipitated into the 
Passaic River on the roth ult., the engineer having failed to notice that the draw- 
bridge was open for the passage of a schooner. A family at Wilmington, Del., 
had a narrow escape from death by the falling of their dwelling on the rgth ult. 
The father heard the building crack, rushed up stairs, caught the children in his 
arms, and calling to his wife to follow, hurried down. They had scarcely crossed 
the threshold when the four story brick building fell with a terrible crash_— 
The body of Colonel F. B. Woodall, fermerly of Quincy, Ill., was recently found 
floating in New York Bay.——A Miss Emma Lithe, of Julien, Pa., was suffo- 
cated at Pittsburg, Pa., by the escape of gas into her bedroom, she having blown 
out the flame when she retired, and neglected to turn the gas off——A party of 
lumberers on Fish River lakes, in the northern part of Maine, recently died from 
drinking tea in which a lizard had been boiled. 

Ole Bull’s violin, injured in the accident on the Ohio River, has been com- 
pletely restored by Mr. Boucher, of Baltimore. “ At no time,” writes the cele- 
brated musician, “since it has been in my possession has the tone been so sweet, 
so powerful, so versatile, so genial, so mysteriously grand, clear, and sprightly as 
now it is, although not yet setiled. Heaven only knows to what a degree of per- 
fection it may aspire in the future. I feel as if a new era, a new musical vein had 
come to light in me, and long to bring it out to conform still more to the ideal I 
have searched for all my life, but never realized.” 

A surveying party on the Kansas Pacific Railroad had a severe fight with the 
Indians, June 19, but succeeded in beating them off. Spotted Tail is reported on 
the war-path. The Pueblos in Arizona are peaceable and industrious, raising 
corn and having flocks of sheep and goats. The Navajos, in the same territory, 
have been restored to their old home, have about two thousand acres under culti- 


vation, and are fast recovering from the poverty entailed by their removal to the 
Bosque Rodondo. 























A new political movement has been inaugurated in Pennsylvania. Some of 
the best men in the state having become tired, and, indeed, disgusted, with the 
mismanagement and corruptions of both the old parties, have determined no 
longer to submit to the despotism of the rings which have been ruling them with 
a rod of iron for years past, and after due deliberation have presented Colonel 
W. B. Thomas as a new and independent candidate for governor. 

Major Collins, the projector of the Russo-American Telegraph line, is on 
his way to Europe to complete the necessary preliminary arrangements for a line 
from Sitka, véa Japan and China, to the Russian line in Eastern Siberia. Three 
thousand miles of wire is all that is needed to co:aplete the telegraphic circuit of 
the globe. 

One of the lady riders of Robinson’s circus while performing at Alleghany, 
Pa., met with a serious accident on the 18th ult. In jumping through a paper 


hoop her clothing caught, and she fell violently to. the ground, striking on her’ 


head and breast. 


The Rev. C. E. Cheney, of Chicago, is to be tried for violating various articles 

f the Church constitution, the particular charges being that he omits the words 

“regenerate” and “regeneration ” from the baptismal service, and makes other 
ariations from the liturgy in conducting divine service. 


A large fire occurred in Philadelphia, on the 25th ult., at the corner of Sixth 





and Columbia Streets. The destruction of property was very great, and the loss 
estimated at. $400,000..—-A conflagration broke out in Nashville, Tenn., June 
27, which destroyed property estimated at $225,000. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia has decided that the new constitution of that 
state for ever prohibits mixed marriages of whites and blacks, and declares all 
such marriages null and void. 

The Narraganset races closed June 26; the most important contest, for a 
purse of $3,000, was won by American Girl, beating Lady Thorn, Goldsmith Maid, 
and two others. Time of shortest heat 2:19. ; 

The revenue officers of New York seized 75,000 cigars on board the British 
bark /rma, from Cuba, June 24. The cigars were secreted in compartments evi- 
dently constructed to conceal merchandise. 

The carpet-weavers of Philadelphia are on strike, and eight hundred looms 
are idle. The manufacturers still persist, however, in holding out for a reduc- 
tion of 3 per cent. in the wages of the operatives. 

An insane woman, Sylva J. Pease, was found wandering on the railroad near 
Hudson, N. Y., June 22, and lodged in jail for safe keeping. She is about thirty- 
five years of age, has gray hair, one side of which has been cut off, and is thinly 
clad. 

The contest between Frank Swift and James H. Boyle, for $500 a side and the 
velocipede championship, came off at Brooklyn, June 25. Swift as the first-named 
competitor was, Boyle proved swifter and won the race. 

The Rev. Dr. Patrick Henry Greenleaf, rector of Emanuel Church, Brooklyn, 
died at midnight, June 21, of serous apoplexy, in the vestry of his church, whither 
he had gone to study. 

It has been discovered that various nuisances exist on one of the streams 
supplying New York with Croton water, and legal steps have been initiated to 
abate them. 

The bill for making another railroad between New York and New Haven, to 
compete with the present road, was rejected in the Connecticut Senate by a vote 
of 11 to Io. 

The remains of John Wilkes Booth, with those of the family brought from 
Harford County, were interred at Green Mount Cemetery, Baltimore, June 27. 

A black bear from North Carolina has been presented to the zodlogical col- 
lection in the Central Park, New York, by Hon. John F. Deweese. 

Joseph Dixon, a man of remarkable inventive genius, and the discoverer of 
many of the modern appliances of science, died in Jersey City, June 14, aged 71. 

The twelfth annual regatta of the Brooklyn Yacht Club took place on the 24th 
ult., the chief prize being carried off by the Gracze. 

Michigan was recently visited by a destructive storm which prostrated fences, 
blew down buildings, damaged orchards, and seriously injured the crops. 

An exhibition of textile fabrics will be held at Cincinnati, August 3-7, under 
the auspices of the Woollen Manufacturers’ Association of the Northwest. 

Hon. George M. Robeson, of New Jersey, has been appointed Secretary of 
the Navy, vice Hon. A. H. Borie, resigned. 

Mr. Bennett’s yacht Daunéless started on her eastern cruise on the 26th ult. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


ARIOUS notices of amendments to the Irish Church bill have been given in 
the House of Lords: one is to the effect “ that the surplus church property 
shall be a fund from which to grant loans to the Irish peasantry ;” another relieves 
glebe houses from debt, increases and extends glebe lands, and grants twenty-five 
acres of land to Catholic and Presbyterian churches ; a third, to be introduced 
by Earl Russell, favors the proposition for concurrent endowment ; a fourth, by 
Baron Redesdale, will permit Irish bishops to retain their seats in the Lords. 
Emigration from Liverpool is still active. Ismail Pasha of Egypt is in 
London, and is the guest of the Queen, who reviewed the Guards on Saturday last 
in honor of his arrival——-Lancashire cotton spinners are urging government to 
stimulate the production of cotton in the colonies——The Confederate bond- 
holders have protested against parts of Mr. Sumner’s A/adama speech. The 
Duke of Newcastle has become a bankrupt——The Royal Thames Yacht race 
from Dover to Cherbourg, one hundred and eighty miles, was won by the 
schooner Guinevere, which made the distance in eleven hours and ten minutes, 
light airs prevailing the whole of the run. The Cambria came in third. 
The London Star eulogizes the United States government for its consistency in 
taking measures to prevent the departure of filibustering parties for Cuba. 

Cholera, dysentery, and fever are playing sad havoc in the ranks of the Cuban 
combatants, and military operations have been temporarily suspended. Recruit- 
ing for the patriots is going on actively in New York, and another formidable 
expedition has left for the island——General Buceta, who was mobbed in 
Havana and hooted in Santiago, has escaped to New Orleans.——The rains in 
the interior of the island are incessant and the vomito is spreading. 

A grand republican demonstration took place at Madrid, June 22, in honor of 
the victims of the revolution of 66, and passed off quietly. The republican 
members of the Cortes advise their supporters to swear allegiance to the consti- 
tution, if required to do so; the clergy as a body reject the oath——General 
Dulce has arrived at Madrid——The government seems determined to put 
down all efforts to establish a republic, and has warned the republicans in the 
Cortes against being accomplices in any such scheme. 

The Great Eastern is progressing satisfactorily in her mission of depositing 
the Franco-American cable. Up to noon of the 27th ult. she had proceeded 697 
knots from Brest, and had paid out 775 knots of the cable. A slight defect in 
the cable detained her for three hours on the morning of the 26th, but was then 
found and removed.—-Prince Henri of Bourbon, a candidate for the Spanish 
throne, has married Miss Payne, an American heiress. The Emperor 
reviewed the troops at Chalons, June 24, the anniversary of the battle of Solfe- 
rino, and made a speech on the occasion. In a letter to M. Schneider, President 
of the Corps Législatif, ine Emperor regards the elections as performing the task 
of reconciling strong power with sincerely liberal intentions. 

The Dominion Parliament was prorogued by Governor Young, June 22. 
The steps taken toward the accomplishment of uniting the whole of British 
North America in a single confederation formed the chief topic of congratulation 
in his excellency’s speech.—lIsaac Briggs, an extensive manufacturer at Gana- 
noque, absconded June 22; his liabilities are estimated at $200,000.——A ser- 
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pent fifteen feet long escaped from its cage at an exhibition in Hamilton, Ontario, 
the other day, when the audience suddenly became conscious of the fact that they 
had seen enough and hastily left——Two French gentlemen have been arrested 
near Quebec and fined for selling copies of the New Testament. 

A phenomenon of an extraordinary nature was lately witnessed by the inhab- 
itants of the borders of the Caspian Sea. This huge salt lake is dotted with 
numerous islands which produce yearly a large quantity of naphtha, and it is no 
uncommon occurrence for fires to break out in the works and burn for many days 
before they can be extinguished. Early in May, owing to some subterraneous 
disturbances, enormous quantities of this inflammable substance were projected 
from the naphtha wells, and spread over the entire surface of the water, and be- 
coming ignited, notwithstanding every precaution, converted the whole sea into 
the semblance of a gigantic flaming punch-bowl, many thousands of square 
miles in extent. The fire burnt itself out in about forty-eight hours, leaving the 
surface strewn with the dead bodies of innumerable fishes. Herodotus men- 
tions a tradition thatthe same phenomenon was once before observed by the 
tribes inhabiting the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

Several slight tumults have broken out in Milan. The scheme of the finan- 
cial minister does not appear to be popular, but government is determined to 
abolish the forced currency. Precautions are being taken to prevent disturbances 
incited by revolutionists at Naples, Turin, and Genoa.—France is reported to 
be endeavoring to withdraw her troops from Rome. 

Another revolution has broken out in Tahiti. 

The troubles in the Melbourne Parliament still continue. The members ex- 
pelled for bribery have been re-elected, and the parties guilty of bribing the legis- 
lators, who were sent to jail by order of the Parliament, have been released by 
the judges, on the ground of wrongful committal. The Parliament now appeals to 
the Privy Council. 

The sessions of the Zollverein Parliament and the Reichsrath were closed 
with a speech from the King, June 22, Mr. Bancroft, our minister, being the only 
member of the diplomatic corps present. 

The Japan Parliament of 270 members is in session at Yeddo. Markets in 
Japan are dull; the shipments of tea from Yokohama during the past season 
amounted to eleven millions of pounds. 
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MENDELSSOHN* 


ALKING through the streets of a large city one catches significant indi- 
cations of the public taste in the subjects chosen to fill the windows of 
the print-shops, for in them certain ideas and fancies are always prevalent at cer- 
tain periods, and these can be traced as often to the current literature of the day 
as to the preferences of the painters. In the beginning of the present century 
all was classical. Fat, very fat Cupids held impossible bows, and whispered in 
the ears of ladies with very thick waists, whose clothes were cut on a wonderful 
bias, and who wore their breastpins just above the right knee. One can see these 
prints now and wonder that any one should ever have admired them. Then 
came the Turkish fit, with Byron!and Moore, Lad/a Rookh and the Corsazr; and, 
notwithstanding ‘Byron’s energetic remonstrances and his declaration that a 
Turkish woman would as soon put on his hat as a turban, there they were in all 
sorts of languishing attitudes—women with European faces, Turkish robes, and 
monstrous turbans. Indeed, the fancy even spread in private society ; 
Madame de Staél went about in scanty robes like a Greek goddess, and in a turban 
which was supposed to be Oriental. Then came.the rural and domestic style. 
Ducks, geese, straw, and stalwart smiths shoeing white horses filled endless 
sheets. Now we still keep to domestic life, but are grown more luxurious.. 
Ladies sweep by in satin robes, and even the little girls. go to sleep in church 
dressed in the height of the fashion. Meantime, the art which deals with pic- 
turesque costume having exhausted crusaders, fishermen, and bandits, has turned 
upon the artists themselves, and we have Rubens painting princesses, Mozart 
playing to Marie Antoinette, and monks in their white gowns listening to Father 
Haydn. Contemporaneously with this fancy an interest has been shown in the 
lives and correspondence of the great musical composers. We cannot, of course, 
regard it as other than a natural and healthy curiosity that people should wish 
to know and honor men who have done so much to make life worth having, azd 
can only regret that there should exist so little, at least in the English language, 
to satisfy so reasonable a desire. 

The most interesting personality which has ever appeared in the musical 
world is undoubtedly that of Mendelssohn. Of the elevation, the purity, the won- 
derful fineness of his nature we do not now speak, nor of the quality and rank of 
his genius; but he is the only great composer who by education and habit might 
with propriety be called a gentleman. By the word gentleman we, of course, mean 
a man of that amount and kind of knowledge and of those early habits and sur- 
roundings which place a man at his ease with the best of his contemporaries, and 
enable him, by means of his ready acquaintance with the literature and thought 
of the day, to explain and illustrate his ideas to others. Goethe, it has been well 
said, lived alone. Seldom did any one approach him who could enter those re- 
gions of thought where his supreme intelligence dwelt ; but, being a gentleman, 
he knew how to receive and how not to offend or absolutely crush those who were 
presented to him, Of the nobleness of Beethoven’s character there is no more 
doubt than of the sublimity of his genius ; but as he was not a gentleman—that 
is, as he was, from want of education and of early acquaintance with persons of 
refinement, ignorant of many things which men in their daily intercourse take for 
granted, he felt a degree of irksomeness in the society of good and unpretending 
people who had had in’those respects greater advantages, and so was gruff, rude, 
and unkind, and failed to diffuse around him that happiness which the presence 
of the great and the gifted should bestow, and which is, indeed, one of the most 
exquisite pleasures of this mundane life. All accounts of Mozart convince us 
that he was essentially a gentleman at heart ; that he was, in fact, much like Men- 
delssohn, a creature of the most refined sensibilities, the most noble impalses, 


estates 


* Reminiscences of Felix Mendelssohn-Bariholdy. By Elise Polko. Translated by Lady Wallace. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 








the most lovable nature ; but alas! he was so entirely ignorant of everything but 
music that he was virtually cut off from the society of all persons of literary taste, 
or even of ordinary education, and thrown too much with the idle and the rude. 
Thus the divine spirit that was in him shone only through his music, and left no 
personal impression on the minds of his contemporaries. But Mendelssohn has 
left to us, beside his music, the distinct image of a great musician, radiant, happy, 
noble, and beloved, as he appeared to his friends and the public, and this mainly 
because he was a gentleman, and so was able to make himseif understood. 

He was a fair classical scholar, and once made a translation from Terence 
good enough to be shown to Goethe. He not only drew well, and in the style 
of an artist, but was interested in science, and, in short, was generally well-in- 
formed ; indeed nothing offended him more than when strangers talked to him 
only about music, “as if,” he would say, “I could know nothing else.” That 
we should be overwhelmed with “ memorials,” “sketches,” and “ recollections” 
of such a man is no more than was to be expected, but we earnestly wish that 
they were all superseded by a good biography. This we are in some sort prom- 
ised by his family, and for this we wait; meantime the two volumes of his let- 
ters already published, and translated by Lady Wallace, contain the choicest 
part of the future biography, and are indeed, even to those not deeply interested 
in music, among the most delightful letters which have ever been written. We 
are much]Jsurprised, then, that their translator should have thought of giving an 
English version of the book before us. The writer was a student in a musical 
academy directed by Mendelssohn, and as such saw him frequently, was one of 
a party of enthusiastic young people for whom he was a veritable Magnus Apollo, 
and indeed received some of that personal attention and kindness from him of 
which he was ever liberal; but is this sufficient motive for writing a book? 
These Reminiscences are a sort of running commentary on Mendelssohn’s 
letters, and on facts of his history universally known. The book is not a biog- 
raphy—it is a rhapsody. Sometimes the biographical manner is formally as- 
sumed, and we are told that 

** All were so gay and animated during supper that even the delicate, pensive face of Ludwig Berger 
brightened. Hummel, who when with those sympathetic to his nature was the most cheerful and witty of 
men, could not fail to feel thoroughly at home here, where dazzling flashes of wit played round the golden 
wine. Amusing adventures of artists and incidents of travel were related, and hearty laughter resounded 
while they chatted on, devoid of all restraint. Suddenly Felix rose,”’ etc., etc. (page 14). 

Now, this is all very well; but the question arises, Is this a novel or a biogra- 
phy, or does Madam Polko mean to entertain us with “ reminiscences ” of scenes 
at which she was not present, or expect us to be amused with the account of them 
she makes up out of her own head? Such reading is waste of time ; so also are 
the lists of the names of all the ladies and gentlemen, doubtless excellent people 
in their way, with whom Mendelssohn was at various times acquainted. We learn 
nothing whatever from the Reminiscences which we did not know perfectly well 
before, although the personal affection shown for thé wise and just teacher inclines 
us to be patient with their ecstatic flights. Yet when Madam Polko has said, 


** Tn the hearts of all those fortunate beings who enjoyed the privilege of his intimacy Felix has left the 
same ineffaceable image—the image of an incomparably noble and harmonious nature, both as a man and as an 
artist,”’ 


she has said all that she has to say; and though it is very true and very inter- 
esting, it appears to us that it might be said in less than two hundred and sixty- 
one pages. 

Attached to the Reminiscences is an appe’ dix consisting of thirty-nine letters 
of Mendelssohn, hitherto unpublished. Their publication is almost an offence to 
his memory, for they are simply business letters, very proper for him to write but 
utterly uninteresting for us now to read. We know that his widow gave herself 
the pain of destroying all his letters to her rather than run the risk of their publi- 
cation after her death, and we can only admire the wisdom of her conduct when 
we find others trading on the name of one they so profess to admire and reverence 








Mk. HARDING’S TRANSLA TIONS* 


‘ie number and variety of these translations from Greek and Latin, Italian, 
French, German, and Spanish poetry are an honorable indication of Mr, 
Harding’s linguistic attainments and the extent of his reading. We regret that 
our approval cannot go much further. We do not especially believe in the word- 
for-word theory of translation ; but as Mr. Harding pointedly and particularly, 
in his title-page and in his dedication, challenges attention to the fidelity and 
exactness of his renderings, it is only just to try him by his own standard. And 
so judged he is certainly wofully deficient. For the most part he is either bald 
or inexact ; very often both. For example, in Virgil’s well-known description 
of Hades, neid V1. 268 sqq., the passage, 
“ Tbant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram, 

Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna. 

Quale per incertam Lunam sub luce maligna 

Est iter in silvis: uti ccelum condidit umbra 

Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem,”* 


is thus given by Mr. Harding : 


‘* They passed alone ; and screened by night’s dun pall 
Through Pluto’s halls and regions vacant all ; 
Blind as the track amid the woods by night 
Beneath the treacherous moonbeams’ doubtful light, 
When Jove obscures the heaven’s high arch in shade 
‘ And darkness deep discolors all the glade.” 
Such a version as this would be meritorious in a school-boy, but for a scholar it 
is simply commonplace and poor. If Mr. Harding had set to work de industria 
to do it, he could scarcely have more effectually destroyed the impressive solem- 
nity of Virgil’s picture. The first line of his translation is weak and vapid, 
utterly failing to reproduce the vivid effect of that dark journey through the 
lonely night and the clustering shadows of Pluto’s realm. One looks vainly in 
the Latin for the “ night’s dun pall” or “ heaven’s high arch ” of the English— 
interpolations unnecessary, clumsy, and hackneyed—while, on the other hand, 
“jinania” in the second line, which has a shade of meaning beyond “ vacuas ” 
—-incorporeal, tenanted by unsubstantial shapes—is not rendered at all. And 
the simile, “ Blind as the track,” etc., is made altogether inconsequent and dis- 
connected by Mr. Harding’s forgetfulness that 7ter may mean (here preferably) 
journey as well as road, and that the correlative gua/e connects: this clause with 


* Flosculi Literarum ; or, Gems from the Poetry of all Vime faithfully rendered into E nglish 
Verse. Wy John George Harding; and dedicated (by permission) to the Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, 
M.P., etc. Londen: Effingham Wilson. 1808. 
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the preceding, AS the lines stand, Mr. Harding’s punctuation makes it “ they’ 
who are as “blind,” etc. Further on, in the same passage, the verses, 
** In medio ramos annosaque brachia pandit 
Ulmus opaca, ingens: quam sedem Somnia vulgo 
Vana tenere ferunt, foliisque sub omnibus hzrent,” 
are rendered, 
“ High in the midst rears an old Elm-tree’s pride ; 
Perched on its branches Dreams, they say, reside.” 
Conceding to Mr. Harding his proudly-rearing elm, not the most liberal 
notion of exactness can condone the omission of the Latin epithets, each of 
which has its own significance and beauty. The graphic touch, too, in “foliis- 
que sub omnibus herent,” whereby the unsubstantial stuff and swarming num- 
bers of these airy phantoms are set forth at once, is in the English altogether 
lost. Again, the lines, 


“‘ Charon, the oarsman, fierce in filth appears, 
Swiftly his boat across the stream he steers,” 


omit the chief point of the Latin, 


“ Portitor has horrendus aquas et flumina servat, 
Terribili squalore Charon.” 


And in Dido’s curse, Zneid IV. 362 sqq., the striking boldness of Virgil’s 
expression, duminibus tacitis— 
° .  totumque pererrat 
. Luminibus tacitis ’— 
is carefully eliminated in Mr. Harding’s metrical prose, 
“Silent she scans his form from heel to head.” 
“Nusquam tuta fides” is rendered “Faith is safe nowhere,” and “Augur 
Apollo,” “ Phoebus seer,” while the fiery invective of the outraged queen is 
turned into such maundering as this : 
‘*T wish thee foundered in the furious gale, 
If pious deities me aught avail.” 
Tibullus fares as badly as Virgil. The lover’s appeal to his mistress, 
** Displiceas aliis! Sic ego tutus ero,” 
Mr. Harding believes to be adequately rendered by the ordinary idiom, 
** Displease all others—so I safe from them ;” 
and the beautiful sentiment “ et in solis tu mihi turba locis” is skilfully ham- 
strung into the halting nonsense, 
“ A crowd to me to catch of thee a sight.” 

Nor is Mr. Harding more successful with his Greek than with his Latin. 
Homer, if possible, suffers more than his Roman rival. Nestor’s advice to 
Agamemnon not to take Briseis simply because he has the power, 

"AAW ba; Se of xpdta décav yépac viec ’Axatdv, 
becomes in the English : 


“To him the Grecians gave yon blooming prize, 
So let Achilles bask in beauty’s eyes.” 


An interpolation more uncalled for or less Homeric than the last line it is not 
easy to imagine. The delicate shades of meaning in his author’s language Mr. 
Harding seems incapable of touching. The highly poetic word xeAddew means to 
make a noise like the sound of rushing waters. So éni dé Tpwee xeAddgoav is 
translated by Tennyson, “and sea-like roared the host.” To Mr. Harding it 
expresses no further idea than that “ The Trojans roared acclaim.” A primary 
meeting could do as much. Oivov pedrpova, which Tennyson finely renders 
“ honey-hearted wine,” Mr. Harding is content to dilute into “wines of vintage 
rare.” The evident meaning of péya gpovéovrec in the verses, 

Oi de, wéya gpovéovtec, exi TToAE“oLo yedipac 

Eiaro ravvixio” rupa 6é odioe KaieTo TOAAG, 
is “full of martial ardor,” “full of great anticipations for the morrow.” But Mr. 
Harding changes the description of mood into a description of character, and 
translates, 


“ High couraged braves ! the trench of war within 
They sat all night, confronting many fires.” 


It is curious, too, how completely Mr. Harding, by a judicious inversion, has 
spilled the Homeric spirit, which is as direct as objective. The trench of war 
within,” besides being an unauthorized stretch of the meaning of zroAenoio yédiipac 
—literally the dam of fight, the lane or space between opposing lines of battle, the 
bridge over which adverse armies reach each other, the future battle-field—and a 
mistranslation of ex, which here means plainly “ hard by,” or “close up to,” this 
neutral ground, which, if covered by either side, would cease to be rroAenuoio 
yedupac, is quite the opposite of Homer’s rapid and direct manner of narration ; 
and “ confronting many fires” throws into the background and, as it were, disem- 
phasizes—introduces casually as incidents, instead of pointedly as main features 
of the picture—the very objects which the poet throughout this splendid passage 
dwells upon and strives to bring into especial prominence. The magnific®nt 
simile which follows, and which has ever been the emulation and the despair of 
translators, it was scarcely to be expected Mr. Harding would do justice to ; and 
he does not. This is the way he treats it: 
** As when in heaven—around the mellow morn— 
Shine fair the stars and tranquil sleeps the air ; 
When mirrored are high places—pointed peaks— 
And shady woodland—zhen the vault of heaven 
Floats grandly vast (!)—and every planet glows, 
And hearts of shepherds revel in delights, 
So flames ’twixt Xanthus’ stream and towers of Troy 
Illumed the plain by thousands, and near each, 
By fifties men divdéuacked in the blaze, 
While champed the horses ample provender, 
Tethered to war-cars till the well-throned Morn.” 
Even in the spasmodic jerkiness of Mr. Harding’s unique and unaccountable 
punctuation the delightful repose of Homer’s picture is belied. And here again, 
as everywhere, but most fatally where they make so much of the charm of the 
passage, Mr. Harding fails in his epithets. ‘“ Mellow moon” is just what gaew? 
oxAjvy Goes not mean, and “ fair” is a very unfair equivalent for dpexperéa, a strong 
intensive form (per-decens), and meaning here resplendently beautiful. The 
beauty of the passage results largely from its simplicity, but “ Tranquil sleeps 
the air” for dre 7’ ExAero wijveuoc aifjp (“ When all the winds are laid,” Tennyson), 
beside having a disagreeable flavor of fine writing, wantonly interpolates a met- 
aphor where Homer, rarely using, would never use it—in the course of a simile. 
And then compare the hackneyed impertinence of Mr. Harding’s “ floating vault” 
with the almost solemn grandeur of the Greek oipavibev dp’ imeppayn dorerog aibdo. 








So grand, indeed, is the poet’s conception that the closest and simplest transla- 
tion best preserves its effect, as Tennyson’s almost literal one : 
**. , . and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest ;” 
but Mr. Harding’s ingenuity in commonplace is equal to every emergency. 
Again, “every planet glows” in the English stands for Mdvra dé 7’eiderar dotpa— 
“all the stars are seen; “revel in delights,” for yéyne—“ is made glad.” Is not 
this flat burglary as ever was committed? “So many,” says Homer, “so many as 
the stars that shine on such a night when all the stars are seen, shone the Trojans’ 
fires before Troy. Why, there were a thousand fires on the plain.” Something 
like this Mr. Harding also says; but is not the pith of the Greek extracted? 
Enough of Homer. How he treats A:schylus one example will sufficiently show 
—the exquisite line, 
TovTioy Te KYUaTOv 
dvqpiOpov yédacua, 
is thus mangled by Mr. Harding: 
“ and of ocean waves 
The countless dimples.” 
Not content with this, he adds insult to injury by assuring us in a note that 
Dryden’s line, 
“ And smiling eddies dimpled on the main,” 
“perhaps [he has the grace to say, perhaps] expresses this splendid idea as well 
as it is possible to translate it into English or any other language.” As we 
noticed a short time since, Mr. Stedman hits it closer in his “ infinite laughter.” 
So much for his Greek. In the way of German he gives us Schiller’s Soug of 
the Bell, wherein occurs this passage, alluding to the wedding just described : 
* Ach! des Lebens schinste Feier 
Endet auch des Lebens-Mai ; 
Mit dem Giirtel, mit dem Schleier, 
Reisst der schéne Wahn entzwei ;” 
which almost turns itself into English, and which we may roughly but with abso- 
lute fidelity render thus : 
Alas ! life’s fairest ceremonial 
Is too the ending of life’s May ; 
For with the veil and with the girdle 
The fair illusion rends away. 
Waiving the slight departure from the metre and the abnormal use of “ rends,” 
this follows the German word for word. Now for Mr. Harding. This is what he 
makes of it: 


** Woe! that Life’s most sunny joy-dawn 
Ends as ends the life of May ; 
Woe! with the veil, woe! with the girdle, 
All, all th’ illusion’s rent away.” 
Italian is represented by copious dilutions of Dante. Here are some samples : 
“‘ Ch’ ella mi fa tremar le vene, e i polsi.”’ 
** She makes all tremble each heart-pulse of mine.” 
** Rispose: Dicerolti molto breve.” 
* Replied he, You will I tell, and briefly.” 
“ E dietro le venia si lunga tratta 
Di gente.” 
* And then trooped on the Jong and lengthy train 
Of people.” 
“La vergine Cammilla” is “ Camilla maid.” This is not poetry; it is not even 
metrical prose, for such lines as 
“ Vi.tue, love shall fair Verona crown,” 
** As the autumn-tide sweeps the foliage,” 


are common. Yriarte’s Burro Flautista, as Mr. Harding justly observes, is 
scarcely a gem of literature, but it surely deserves better than his pinchbeck set- 
ting. Two stanzas will be enough. He thinks it might “point a moral and 
adorn a tale.” If he means the donkey’s, we agree with him: 
** Esta fabulilla, * A little fable 
Salga bien 6 mal, In worth weigh, 


Me ha occurrido ahora Sudden struck me 
Por casualidad.”” In chance way.” 


{1 Oh! dijo el barico, 

ij Que bien se tocar ! 

2Y diran que es mala 
La musica asinal ? 


** Ah! quoth the donkey, 
Well I shine ! 
Who will gainsay 
Tones asinine ?”” 
Probably this will do for most of our readers. These instances have occurred 
to us in a most cursory reading of Mr. Harding’s book ; we tremble to think of 
the consequences of a more deliberate examination. 
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OH ITOWN FOLKS. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

—If American society existed in a fixed form ; if its phases were not so varying 
and so remote from each other; if the elements which compose it were not so 
incongruous as they must be while this immense nation is welding itself into 
homogeneousness—in short, if we had in this country as in England a state of 
society which could be photographed at once in a harmonious picture, we believe 
that before all our other fiction-writers Mrs. Stowe would have given us that much- 
talked-of book, “the great American novel.” None other of our novelists has 
succeeded as wellas she has done in depicting social life and character in certain 
localities, especially the life of New England towns. She has shown this in 7he 
Minister's Wooing and some other of her previous novels, but never in so marked 
a degree as in Oldtown Folks. This latter work has little claim from its artistic 
construction to be called a novel. The author seems hardly to have regarded the 
plot save as a thread on which to string her varied and strongly-marked charac- 
ters. But so lifelike are these portraitures, so faithfully do they répresent the 
people who have been the outgrowth of the social and religious forms in New 
England, that no one who was not born and bred among the descendants of the 
Puritans can fullyappreciate their absolute fidelity to nature. Herself a daughter 
of the Calvinists, Mrs. Stowe has been able to give with philosophic clearness the 
effect of Calvinistic theology. She does not ignore its moral results, while she 
shows how sombre and almost tragic was the cast it gave to social life. She 
shows us a primitive society so permeated with a severe theological system that 
the very loafers were harmless, morally disposed do-nothings, who sat in the sun 
and speculated on predestination and original sin. Sam Lawson, who is one of 
these northern /azzaroni—a Puritan Socrates with a Puritan Xantippe for a wife 
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—thus discourses on the parson’s idea of the doctrine of predestination and 
free-will : 

“* Parson Simpson’s a smart man, but I tell ye, its kind o’ discouragin’. Why, he said our state and con- 
dition by natur was just like this. We was clear down ina well fifty feet deep, and the side all round nothin’ 
but glare ice ; but we wagunder immediate obligations to get out, ’cause we was free voluntary agents. But 
nobody had got out and nobody would, unless the Lord reached down and took ’em. He said there wasn’t 
one in a hundred—not one in a thousand—not one in ten thousand—that would be saved. Lordy massy, says 
I to myself, if that’s so, they’re any of ’em welcome to my chance.” 


Mrs. Stowe’s humor often lights up chapters which from the truthfulness of 
her pen would else be unendurable. As she herself says: 


“ The artist in reproducing pictures of New England life during this period is often obliged to hold his 
hand. He could not faithfully report the familiar conversations of the common people, because they often 
allude toand discuss the most awful and tremendous subjects. . . It is a fact that the true tragedy of New 
England life, its deep unutterable pathos, its endurances and its sufferings, all depended upon, and were 
woven into, this constant wrestling of thought with infinite problems which could not be avoided, and which 
saddened the days of almost every one who grew up under it.” 


The scenes in this novel are laid nearly a century ago, but most of its char- 
acters are none the less real to-day. There is not a town nestled among the hills 
of Massachusetts or New Hampshire which has not its prototypes of Aunt Lois, 
Asphyxia Smith, Sam Lawson, and Mrs. Badger. And if the venerable forms 
of Rev. Moses Stern and Parson Lothrop are gradually becoming effaced, we 
can still catch their vanishing traits in some of the present goodly divines of 
New England. 

Mrs. Stowe’s book is not merely a representation of the theological aspects 
of the times. It takes color from theology, as the social life of the people did, 
but it gives also a picture of the homely life of New England, the amusements, 
the holidays, the daily occupations of this earnest and intense people. It sparkles 
with witty reflections, and is a book which it is impossible to read without inter- 
est and increased respect for those sturdy ancestors of that part of our nation 
which has furnished some of the best blood and brains of the country. 


Impressions of Spain. By Lady Herbert. With fifteen illustrations. New 
York: Catholic Publication Society. 1869.—This is a very pleasant book, and 
we can vouch for the fidelity of its descriptions. We have shared the author’s 
experiences as well as her interest in the people she visited, her surprise at some 
of their customs, her enjoyment of scenes which she vividly portrays, and her 
regret at leaviag this land of beauty and historic romance. Lady Herbert’s sym- 
pathies with the people on religious questions rendered her tour through Spain 
peculiarly interesting ; everything in the country is penetrated with the odor of 
Catholicism, and notwithstanding the efforts of the crown at various periods to 
weaken the power of the Church by suppressing religious orders, throwing open 
convents and monasteries and appropriating their wealth, the spirit of the Inqui- 
sition is still alive, and a blind reverence for creed is almost as prevalent in Spain 
now as it was during the eight centuries in which she was engaged in a religious 
crusade. With descriptions of important places, antiquities, palaces, churches, 
and galleries our readers are doubtless familiar, as Lady Herbert says : 

“Why, Murray has done that far better than-any one else! But to understand the cathedral at Seville, 

you must know it ; you must feel it ; you must live in it ; you must see it at the moment of the setting sun, 
when the light streams in golden showers through those wonderful painted glass windows (those chefs 
@’auvres of Arnold of Flanders), jewelling the curling smoke of the incense still hanging around the choir; or 
else go there in the dim twilight, when the aisles seem to lengthen out into infinite space, and the only bright 
spot is from the ever-burning silver lamps which hang before the tabernacle.” 
And so Lady Herbert proceeds to give the reader her impressions of interesting 
objects, and the magnificent points of views which the country affords ; bestow- 
ing her more lengthy descriptions upon the religious institutions, and making lit- 
tle or no mention of the political condition of this once powerful monarchy, which 
is now so sadly torn by internal dissensions ; depressed to the lowest depths of 
debasement, smitten down and humbled, but grand in her decay—her broken 
shrines and desecrated altars commanding reverence even in their ruins—a sad 
remnant of a once glorious nation. Lady Herbert dwells at some length, with- 
out, however, becoming wearisome, upon the character of St. Theresa, of whom 
she says: 


“* She is a type of a character peculiar to Spain, and which could scarcely have existed in any other coun- 


try ; but its wonderful combination of spirituality and common sense makes her example the more invaluable 
to the age in which we live.” 


ate 


The Dance of Modern Society. By W.C. Wilkinson. New York : Oakley, 
Mason & Co. 1869.—Somewhat extended and revised, this littlé volume is in the 
main an article originally published, as the author’s preface tells us, in one of our 
American quarterly reviews. It consists of an onslaught on the modern way of 
dancing, and is certainly a formidable arraignment of that most fascinating of 
social amusements. The author tries it on the score of health, economy, socia- 
bility, intellectual improvement, and morality ; and finds it detrimental to all. A 
certain flavor of sourness and Plymouth Rock injures his general claim to impar- 
tiality ; and it is easy to see, long before he admits it, that he has never danced. 
Nor can we regard itasa fair statement that “ Passion—passion transformed, if you 4 
please, never so much, subsisting in no matter how many finely contrasted degrees 
of sensuality, —passion and nothing else is the true basis of the popularity of the 
dance.” Very little better is the argument in support of this position, that the 
dance, to be enjoyed, must be executed by men and women. Latent passion is, 
of course, the secret attraction of all intercourse between the sexes; and yet 
because most men would leave any other man’s society for the company of a 
charming woman, it is not therefore to be argued that they are urged by sensual 
motions. Yet, making all allowances for defective reasoning through excess of 
zeal, Mr. Wilkinson has much to say which may be read with profit by dancing 
people, even by those who are furthest from agreeing withhim. There is no doubt 
at all that our society is far too promiscuous and easy of access to leave the 
round dance its only tolerable excuse. Relationship or intimacy alone can justify 
it; and the facility with which American girls resign themselves in a ball-room 
to the arms of entire strangers is one of the sad and disheartening peculiarities of 
the period. Something on this subject we have said before, and a propos of this 
very book may take occasion to say hereafter ; meantime we commend Mr. Wil- 
kinson to the reader’s attention. His aim, at least, is praiseworthy, if his reasons 
are not always judicious. 


Handy Volume Series, No. VI. Poems of Rural Life, in Common English. 
By William Barnes, author of Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. Bos- 
Zon: Roberts Brothers. 1869.—Our opinion of the poems contained in this vol- 
ume has been already sufficiently expressed. The present edition combines 
neatness with elegance, convenience with cheapness, in an uncommon degree, and 
will, no doubt, form part ot the furniture of many a travelling-bag voyaging to 





mountains or sea-shore. But those who take it to the woods and fields will like 
it best ; the sweet simplicity and freshness which make the charm of these poems 
will be best appreciated in the midst of village folk, of country sights and sounds 
like those they describe. In face of the solemn grandeur of the everlasting hills 
or the vastness of the immemorial sea their quietness and homely beauty may 
seem a little tame and insipid. But we know of no better book to while away a 
sultry afternoon in hearing of the brook’s soft whisper or the susurrent music of 
the mower’s scythe. 


Five Acres too Much. By Robert B. Roosevelt, author of Game Fish of North 
America, etc. With characteristic tliustrations. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1869.—Mr. Roosevelt has written a happy burlesque on Zen Acres Enough 
and books of that stamp, which point out how with a little judgment and less capital 
aman may make a comfortable living out of a patch of land that one might cover 
with a table-cloth. The author shows what may be done with plenty of capial and 
little judgment. He purchased a small plot of five acres at Flushing, and, with 
an extensive book-knowledge of horticulture, and unbounded faith in science in 
general, determined to enjoy the attractions of the country and solve the financial 
questions involved in amateur farming. His imaginary experiences are described 
with rare humor; we hardly know which most to admire and laugh at—the droll 
blunders into which inexperience and a too faithful devotion to scientific know- 
ledge led him, or the by-play of irony and satire interwoven with the narrative. 
Altogether it is one of the most readable books we have met with for some time. 


Beautiful Snow, and Other Poems. By FW. Watson. Philadelphia: Tur- 
ner Brothers & Co.—There is nothing to distinguish these from the ordinary run 
of verses that one finds every day published in the newspapers. A newspaper, 
indeed, is their proper abiding place; it is a mistake to subject them to the 
ordeal of covers and criticism. They belong to what may be called the energetic- 
sentimental school of poetry, and are not without spirit and ring of rhythm ; their 
lack of thought and originality is only the fault peculiar to their kind. A contro- 
versy like that which so long agitated the literary world with respect to the author- 
ship of Rock me to Sleep has been raging about the initial poem of this volume, 
and may serve to give the volume a notoriety and circulation it might not otherwise 
have attained. That indeed, we imagine, was the aim of its present publication. 
It does not possess otherwise a sufficiently marked degree of literary merit to 
justify us in devoting more space to it. 

Ethelyn’s Mistake; or, The Home in the West. By Mrs. Mary F. Holmes. 
New York: G. W. Carleton.—Mrs. Holmes’s novels have a popularity very satis- 
factory to their author, and we think, without overrating it, that Ethelyn’s Mis- 
take is one of her best. She portrays the experience of a young girl who marries 
at eighteen and is taken from a pleasant New England home and placed in a rude 
Western country town, among people whose manners have not been refined by 
contact with the appliances of modern civilization. Ethelyn’s character and 
those of her husband’s family are very well drawn. If some of the later incidents 
of the book seem a little overstrained, they are not absolutely improbable, and the 
plot of the story, which is not intricate, is well sustained. 


Wayside Thoughts. By Samuel H. Lloyd, author of Glimpses of the Spirit 
Land, Sonnets, Addresses, and other Poems. New York: W. F. Widdleton.— 
Few minds give utterance to truths so original, profound, and fully rounded in 
thought and expression that they will stand the test of collection into one vol- 
ume in detached passages, bearing no special relation to each other. Such 
books, it is true, have been compiled from the writings of St. Chrysostom or 
Jeremy Taylor, and in modern times from Ruskin and Carlyle ; but when a gen- 
tleman engaged in active business pursuits makes a collection of his wayside 
reflections they are pretty certain to sound like the fag-end of sermons he has 
heard, and ought to be strictly confined to the circle of personal friends for whom 
they were first designed. When an author publishes at the “solicitation of 
friends” he generally does the worst possible thing for himself and his produc- 
tions, and Mr. Lloyd is no exception to the rule. 

The Christian Worker: A Call to the Laity. By Rev. Charles L. Beach. F. 
B. Lippincott & Co.—This book is written to inculcate in church members the 
duty of lay preaching, and the fact that every disciple of Christ is an apostle to 
preach His gospel. It is dedicated to the “ Young Men’s Christian Association,” 
and aspires to be an aid in the continuance of their labors in the promulgation of 
religious truth. The only lay preachers we have any faith in are those whose 
faithful discharge of every-day duties is one life-long sermon, more influential 
and convincing than any verbal rhetoric or eloquence that the most gifted of 
them could wield. 


The Temperance Speaker. Edited by FN. Stearns. New York : National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. 1869.—A handy little volume of 
addresses, recitations, songs, and declamations for the use of adu:t or juvenile 
temperance meetings. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


ROM the report of the New York Mercantile Library Association we learn 
that, though there has been a slight falling off in the number of members 
during the past year, the society is in a healthy, vigorous condition. The number 
of books now in the library amounts to 104,513, upward of twelve thousand volumes 
having been added during the year just closed. As an index of the taste of read- 
ers it is interesting to note the relative proportion of the various classes of books 
which made up this large addition. Nearly half the number were works of fic- 
tion, about one-fifth were devoied to history, geography, biography, etc., and the 
same proportion to mental and moral science ; theology and political science 
came next, and mathematics stood at the foot of the list, the addition in this 
class only amounting to thirty-five volumes. Yet the directors state they are 
glad to perceive a growing demand for more substantial literature, and to meet 
it have added to the already large collection a goodly number of standard and 
scientific works, calculated to improve the mind as well as please the taste of the 
reader. The number of volumes in circulation during the year was 210,066. 
The down-town office has been removed to 76 Cedar Street, and various improve- 
ments have been effected in the reading-room and other departments of the head 
establishment. The classes for languages, etc., do not appear to have been very 
popular, only two hundred and eighty-four pupils having joined them during the 
year, and of these one hundred and sixty-two studied French, while only thirty- 
seven were learning German, by far the most useful language next to English in 
this country. Probably a reduction of the fees would not only increase the roll 
of pupils but also improve the general receipts of this department. Taken asa 


whole the Association is doing good work, and is an institution of which New 
York may well be proud. 


On the principle of going away from home to learn local news, we are not at 
all surprised to hear that, according to a Philadelphian paper, the “ street-lights 
of New York are so miserable that it is positively dangerous both to life and limb 
to walk after dark in the lower part of the town.” Now, the street-lamps are 
rather few and far between, and a little more light would not’ be perhaps com- 
pletely thrown away; but the lower part of the town is not quite involved in 
Egyptian or Cimmerian darkness “ after dark ;” at least, if it is we won’t acknow- 
ledge it, and the papers have positively conspired together to suppress the nume- 
rous catastrophes to life and limb which ought to, but do not occur. It is gratify- 
ing to learn that this lamentable condition of affairs cannot long continue ; “the 
remedy for this inconvenience is now attracting the attention of the authorities ;” 
and of course that is equivalent, particularly in New York, where all abuses are 
speedily remedied, to its prompt removal. A few extra lamps would at once 
and effectually settle the matter, but that is too simple a proceeding for our civic 
reformers ; hence we read with some alarm “it is proposed to erect works for 
the manufacture of oxygen gas according to the new French method.” Why 
don’t our local rulers import Baron Haussmann bodily, and not do things in this 
patchwork fashion ? There is a fine scope here for his peculiar abilities, and the 
French Emperor has not at present any demand for his services, Paris having 
been so thoroughly beautified that French purses and patience have both been ex- 
hausted. After spending a few years in New York it is just possible the baron 
could make a nice little contract with Philadelphia. 


On hygienic grounds everybody must rejoice that New York is likely soon 
to have at least two free swimming-baths, one on the East River and one on the 
Hudson. But what will these be, we may well ask, among a million of people ? 
A mere nothing—the little cloud scarcely larger than a man’s hand, which may 
or may not develop into ample proportions, but which of itself is totally inad- 
equate to our needs. There is scarcely any exercise more agreeable in itself or 
more conducive to health and vigor than a daily swim in briny sea water ; and 
the movement set on foot by the Veteran Temperance Corps of New York for 
establishing free baths not only in this city, but in all the principal cities of the 
Union, deserves general support. As far as New York is concerned, the pro- 
moters aim at establishing salt-water baths at sundry points on the East and 
Hudson rivers, of fresh and salt water baths at the Central’Park, and of warm 
and cold water baths at other places in the city; and also of a grand union 
bathing establishment on Governor’s Island for New York and Brooklyn. The 
first part of this programme will soon be carried into effect, to become, we 
trust, but the harbinger of similar institutions all over the city and the country. 


THE Sun has certainly become one of the brightest, sharpest, and most 
amusing papers ever scen, and not only for its direct merits but for its indirect 
advantages should the people be grateful for it. The former are manifest 
enough ; the latter may be less obvious, but are as undeniable. The Sv makes 
all the other papers spruce up, clap on steam, become pointed, spirited, and 
enterprising, by the force of example. - In estimating the gratitude due to its 
editor, whose activity keeps pace with his uncommon ability, this indirect ben- 
efit conferred by his, work should never be forgotten. It is so much easier to 
censure than to praise that editors scarcely ever get half the credit they deserve 
until, as ina recent conspicuous example, they have passed away to return no 
more. Let full justice be done in the case of Mr. Dana, who has performed a 
remarkably difficult task with singular tact, efficiency, and temper, and who is 
constantly bettering the average type and interest of our current gournalism. 


Mr. HAMILTON’s great sale, at Hamilton Park, Staten Island, came off last 
week with great éc/a¢. The arrangements for entertaining the company were quite 
unusual for completeness and liberality, and Mr. Hamilton deserves the credit of 
inaugurating a new style of entertainment—pleasure jaunt, real-estate sale, and 
picnic allin one. Many of the lots brought very good prices, and the improve- 
ments to be placed upon them will greatly enhance the value of all surrounding 
property. We are informed that a few parcels may still be obtained at private 
sale, on application to Mr. Bleecker, the auctioneer. 


AmonG forthcoming English publications we notice—Messrs. Atchley & Co. : 
Picturesque Architecture, by C. S. Richardson. H. Ballitre: LZ’ Angleterre Con- 
temporaine and L’Optique et Les Arts, by Auguste Laugel. R. Bentley: Wise as 
@ Serpent and Ropes of Sand (novels), and The Life of Thomas Lord Cochrane, by 
his son. Messrs. Blackwood & Co.: ¥apan, by W. Dickson; A Zen Months’ 
Residence in America, by Varry C. Deedes; Mary, Queen of Scots, and her 

















Accusers, by John Hosack. Hamilton & Adams: Spare Hours, by Dr. John 
Brown. Hardwicke: Duchesnne’s Localized Electrization. Houlston & Wright : 
Stone Beach: A Tale; Atheism or Theism? by W.H. Gillespie. Macmillan : 
The Complete Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold; Holidays on Highlands ; or, 
Rambles and Incidents in search of Alpine Plants, by Hugh Macmillan. Marl- 
borough: Kingsdown Lodge: A Novel, by Emma Jane Worboise. T. C. 
Newby: A Woman's Error, by F. Trollope ; Philip Vaughan’s Marriage, by 
Mrs. Okeden. W. P. Nimmo: Zhe Works of Daniel Defoe. D. Nutt: Sz 
Paul, by Ernest Renan. W. Ridgway: Nationality, a pamphlet, by Sir Alex. 
Cockburn. Smith & Elder: Zhe Queen of the Air, a series of essays, by 
John Ruskin ; Ludibria Lune; or, the Wars of the Women and the Gods,a 
burlesque poem, by W. J. Courthope. 


PREVIOUS to her departure from England for this country, Miss Bateman will 
play at the Haymarket Theatre, London, in a new domestic drama by Mr. Tom 
Taylor, entitled Mary Warner, which is described as a play of remarkable 
merit and interest. 


TuE Czar of Russia has conferred a title of nobility upon Tischendorf, the 


famous biblical critic. Ludwig von Schloezer, the great historian, in 1804, was 
the last foreigner to receive this honor. 


JULES JANIN is reported to be engaged in writing Limardine rom 1790 to 
1869, which he promises shall be his chef @aeuvre. 

CHEVALIER ANGELO BARTELLONI, the distinguished Italian violinist who 
gained great reputation in Paris last winter, is now performing in London. 

DurinG the hot weather most people take unusual quantities of liquid, and 
those who drink spirits are exceedingly apt to consume too much of them. 
Therefore, a favorable time for reform is at the beginning of the hot season. 
And there is no better fluid to smooth the path to reform than the best qualities 
of California wine. To be at once patriotic and healthy is pre-eminently desir- 
able, and those who go to Wilson, Morrow & Chamberlain, in Murray Street, 


can revel in the native grape and be certain of taking nothing that will injure 
the constitution. 








CHESS. 


to arrangements made by the West German Chess League for their annual meeting appeared 
in a recent number of the /i/ustrated London News, from which we learn that the League, 
which was established in the year 1861 by the union of several Chess Clubs in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces and Westphalia, will hold its eighth annual meeting at Barmen, on August 6, 7,8, and 9, in the 
present year. Many players of emi have signified their intention to attend either as competitors 
for the prizes or as spectators of the jousts. Conspicuous among these are Professor Anderssen, the 
great German master; Louis and Wilfried Paulsen; Dr. Max Lange; J. Minckwitz; Count Vitzthum ; 
J. Zukertort ; J. Rosenthal, and G. Neumann. The preliminary programme announces that the order of 
the proceedings will be as follows: On Friday, August 6, a meeting of the members of the League will take 
place at 9 A. M. in the concert-room of the “ Concordia” for the reception of the visitors, and for the pairing by 
lot the competitors in the chief general tourney and in the chief Rhenish tourney. At 10 A. M. play in these 
tourneys will begin, and, with intermission of dinner, will be continued till night. On Saturday, the 7th, at 9 
A. M., the play will be resumed, and wiil be continued as on the previous day, terminating, however, with a sup- 
per in the evening. On the following day the two chief tourneys will be continued and two subordinate ones 
will be commenced. On this day, too, there is to be an exhibition of blindfold play, and several consultation 
games. On Monday, the goth, the tourneys will be finished, and there will be an excursion made to Carnap, a 
concert, and a distribution of prizes. Conditions of the tournaments: In the chief general tourney each 
player will be bound to play a decisive game with every one of the other competitors, and two prizes will be 
given—ome to the winner of the highest number of games, the other to the player with the next best score. 

Entrance fee, one thaler ; first prize, 100 thalers; second, 50 thalers. In the chief Rhenish tourney, open 
only to the Chess amateurs of the Rhenish provinces and Westphalia, there are to be sixteen combatants, 
each of whom is to play one decisive game with each of the other fifteen. Entrance fee, one thaler ; first 
prize, a magnificent pendule ; second, a silver gilt cup; third, a chess-board, with inlaid gold and silver 
squares, and corresponding men ; fourth, an elegant chess-board. In each of the subordinate tourneys there 
are to be sixteen competiters, who will play upon the same terms as those appointed for the higher tourneys. 

Entrance fee, one third of a thaler; prizes, four in number, consisting of the best works on Chess and various 





works of art. 
” 18. Q to KB3 
GAME LXXIX 19. QR to K ch i9. KtoB 
Played in the Tournament now in progress at the 20. B to KKts 20. Q to QBs 
ee "Europa, New York, between Messrs. Mason and 21. BtoK7ch 21. KtoK 
Perrin. 22. Kt to K 22. B aha. B 
RUY LOPEZ KNIGHT'S GAME. 23. Q takes ’ 23. R to KR3 
After his escape on the 18th move, Mr. Perrin con- 
oie a. oo P. ducts the defence with great skill and tenacity. 
I. to K4 1. 0 
2. Kt to KB3 2. Kt to QB3 24. R to K2 24. Pto KRs 
3. Bto QKts 3. P to QR3 2s. Kt to KKts 
4 +e “a . andes Threatening mate in two moves by Q to KS ch, ete. 
& Pto Ks 6. Kt to Ks 2s. RtoKB 
7. Castles 7. Bto K2 26. KR toK 
8. Kt takes P 8. Kt takes Kt 


Intending to capture Rook with Queen, and mate 


Injudicious, as it brings the White Queen at once | next move. 


into active operation. 


26. P toQ3 
9. Qtakes Kt 9. Kt to QB4 27. Pto KR3 27. BtoQB 
10. P to KB4 ro. Kt takes B 
11. Q takes Kt 11. B to QB4ch Rook to K B3 would have lost the game, as the fol- 


Black ought to have held this check in reserve, and lowing variation will show: 
castled without delay. 





$. Q takes R ch 28. Heer 
r R % Pp t 25. takes Cc 26. takes 
> $4 Ks - Re oe 29. R to K8 ch 29. Q takes R 
14, P to KBs 14. Oto 30. Ktto R7 ch 30. K to Kt 
1s. Kt to QB3 1s. Bto Ktz 31. Kt takes KR ch, ete. 

16. Qto KKt4 16. Q takes KP 28. Kt takes BP 


This looks very bold, but Black’s position rendered 


i ed. 
some desperate measure a matter of necessity. Ingeniously play 




















28. R takes Kt 
17. Bto KB4 17. Pto KRq 29. Q to Q8 ch 29. Rto KB 
18, Q to KR4 30. R to K8 30. KR to B3 
QR to K sg. is the correct play, as it insures the 31. Q takes B 31. Q takes BP 
gainofapiece. We append a diagram of the si 32. R takes R ch 32. R takes R 
after Black’s 17th move. 33. Q to K6ch 33: KtoR 
BLACK. 34 Rto Ky 
From this point, with correct play on both sides, 
the game ought to have been drawn. 
34. Q to KB7 
35. Qto K7 35. Q takes KBP 
36. K takes RP ch 36. K to Kt 
37- Q takes QBP 37- QO to QB4 
38. Q takes 38. P takes Q 
39. K to Kt . Rto 
40. R to KB4 4°. P to QKts 
4t. Rto OBg 4t. Rto Q4 
42. K to B2 42. K to B2 
43) Kto K3 43. Kto K3 
44. P to QR3 44. P takes P 
45. P takes P 45. R to K4 ch 
46. Rto K4 46. P to QBs 
, In attempting to win the game, Black contrives to 
lose it. 
. Pto KKt3 47. P to KKtg 
z R takes R ch 48. K takes R 
49. Pto KR4 49. P to Kts 
50. K to Q2 











Aad wins. 
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CAME LXXX. IRREGULAR OPENING. TO CORRESPONDENTS. a einen, wins 25 games, loses 1 
Between Major Wernich and Mr. Mackenzie im the Wuite—™/%. S. Biacx—Mr. De V. G. W. E., Fairfield, Maine.—Before attempting to Mis Wernich é pa * “ ; 
same Tourney. 1. PtoK4 1. Pto QKt3 criticise the problems published i in the Round Table, | yavon von Frankenberg “9 * “ : 
GIUOCO PIANO 2. P toQ4 2. Bto QKt2 you would do well to acquire a little more knowledge | yyy FF. Perrin “ g « “ 8 
5 3. Bto Q3 3. P to Q3 of the game than you seem at present to possess. | \y, G H. Mackenzie “aw * “ . 
Wass 2 rag eae Pawn to KB4, a move first introduced by the Rev. Both XXXI. and XXXII. are perfectly correct, and | Jy," ih % Barnett " ee 7 « wig 
1. PtoK 1. Pto K4 4 y can only be solved in the way indicated in the publish- B i “ “ “ 
4 Mr. Owen, gives rise to many instructive variations. Mr. E. Brenzinger, 3 
2. Kt to KBs o. Ks to OSs K ed solutions. Mr. C. H. Stanley has not yet play yed. 
3- Bto QB, 3- Bto QB4 4. Kt to K2 4. Kt to Q2 H. D. S., Jackson, Mich.—We are indebted to our 
4. P to QB3 4- Kt to KB3 5- Castles 5. P to K4 correspondent for the information conveyed in his let- 
5. Pto Q4 5: P takes P 6. P to QB3 6. KKt Ki Rn ter, and should be pleased to receive some of the 
+ heen. ai § analpibes pects ere Prob. SIV Mr. S._ ‘The attempted solution of SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS. 
to takes Bc a rol is incorrect. 
Knig ht takes KP can be pla ea with equal safety, 8. B to K3 8. P to KRs W., Westboro, Mass.—We acknowledged 
and teaile, § in our opinion, to Z ort intent contest. 9. Kt to 9. Kt to KR4 uae — the problems sent (which, however, were Prostem XLIX. 
8 QKt takes B 8 Pto Q4 10. 4 = 4, 10. 4 — ~ of — —: to our column) in the Round Tadle of Wiis. Buace. 
11. akes 11. akes a jolutions correct. 
- Castes . P dwg a 12, Btakes Kt 12, Pto KKt4 y CN. C., Buffalo, N. Y.—The problem sent is un- 1. Bto K6ch 1. K takes B (best) 
1x. Pto 11. Bto K3 The editors ofthe Book of the Congress remark with pa. examination. 5 ch 2. K takes Q 
Knight to KB 5 5 eat have been a tn move. | justice that ‘* Mr. De Vere seems to play as though H. R. A., West Point.—We are obliged to our cor- 3. Kt to KB4 mate 
12. Kt to K4 12, Pto KR3 the result of the game were a matter of i to dent for the problems sent. ‘The American 
13. Kt to QBs 13. Pto QKt3 him.” Chess Nuts can be procured from the publisher, Mr. A. Prosiem L. 
14. Kt takes B 14. P takes Kt 13. B to K3 13. Qto K2 W. King, Fulton Street, New York. The price, we 
15. RtoK 15. Q to KB3 14. Q to OKts 14. P to Q4 believe, is three dollars and a half. We shall attend to Wuite. BLAck. 
16. B takes Kt 16. P takes B 15. OR to K 15. Castles your request concerning the back numbers of the A 
17. Q to Q2 17. QR to K 16, P takes QP Round Table. Your solution of No. LI., though not 1. Q takes KRP x. Any move 
is K to K3 18. R to Ks And Black resigns. that of the os ne ag ak =. has 2. Q mates 
19. QR to 19. Rto KB ‘arrytown, —See notice above to 
pe Pwo ORs - Q to, KKt3 Enp Game.—The subjoined remarkably pretty = R. A. The solution referred to commences by R Prostem LI. 
T ales attempt to win the Kt is ioe: too cilciene ' to suc- | termination occurred in a match game between Messrs. = 7 ch, which seems in every instance to force mate Wuite. BLAck. 
ceed against so practised a player as Major Wernich. {| Boden and Owen. ree more moves, 
21. Q to Q3 21. QtoKR BLACK. <> x. B takes P 1. K takes B 
i i ferabl ° TouRNAMENT AT THE Europa Cuess Rooms.— 2. Rto K8 ch 2. K to Q4 or 
Exchan: ing ph Ta is prefera’ 7. R Since the commencement of nage mn in this con- 3. K to B4or K to By 
= < COE t4 22. P to QR3 7 VA A VA | test wpgards of 250 games ave been played be- K to Q4 3. K moves 
tween the various combatants participating in the vates 
™ would Os anthing ly wis oo O- to KB Yy we tourney, the most noteworthy featare so far being the > Same 
R to QB ee Q Ps KKte 3 A é uv Uae remarkable skill and ability displayed by Mr. James Prosiem LIL. 
re veh J pe R ws 3 a Mason, who, though young in years and in Chess, has 
25- R bie x Q => K be wd <. W G distinguished himself by defeating on even terms such Wuitr. BLack. 
’ k ” phy a i | experienced practitioners as Messrs. Brenzinger, Del- 
2, Hey ‘ ab Pp “s oh YYyy IV y mar, and Perrin. We append the respective scores 1. R takes R 1. Any move 
ad Kto z vaitithiaitasian V7 Yj Ee $7 7) of the strongest players taking part in the Tournament: 2. Mates 
Here we should have preferred Playing R to QB4. 77 
fee | | ee 
30. Pto KB3 30. R poche KP daw, ? 
31. R takes QP 31. P to QR4 Ue YY OT Wy Prostem LIII. By Mr. G. E. Carpenter, of Tarry- Prosnem LIV. By Mr. O. Malmquist, of Copen- 
32. : fr Qs ry QB, 32. inet gl sear hagen. 
EE Sing 33> K to VAs Wy ; i eae From the Nene Berliner Schachzeitung. 
we» ce Sen ae BS Hes Rie 4 Y/ . Ww f BLACK. BLACK. - 
35 hed ot 35- Rto gt y 
36. to Kt3 36. Pto 4 Y Y ay 2 
P takes P 37. Rat Q4 takes P V. A yy ® VA oy Wy } —YyY WY la 
3% R takes R 38. P takes R ld Va J | a” _U eee Vy FY 
39. Rto QB4 39. K to B2 y Vy iE y 
4t. RtakesR White (Mr. Boden) had to move, and the game was if :. 
After this capture White must lose the game, which | continued as follows: a. zs. | A 4 
had he moved his Rook to K4 would probably have White. BLAck. 4 
” resulted in a “‘ draw.” 1. R takes KBP 1. R takes B UK, “Ap E YW 
42. K to K3 ~ Pa eKG Apparently the only move to avoid immediate check~ we ’ a a yy, , 3 Wh 
43. P takes P 43. P takes P amy 2. Q to KRs ch Y/ @7 W pg G GLY Vy ie | 
44 K to Q3 44. K to K3 Thi ye b b ifully played ap | A 
4s. K to O4 45. P to Kt6 is and the subsequent moves are beautifully playe _ sa Wi, 
40. K to B3 46. K to K4 by Mr. Boden. V7 = a y} Us $ yy tae 
47. K takes P 47. Kto Bs 2. P takes Q % jf ” 
48. K to B3 48. K takes P 3. R takes P dble ch 3. K to Kt2 GY YY, YY 
49. Kt0.Qa 49. K takes P % Rto R7ch 4. KtoB aie ou Y $7 
o. K to K4 50. K to Kto 5. Pto K7 ch 5. KtoK cone . yi) MED» arenary ° seateeaes 
And wins. 6. B to QKts ch 6. Q to Q2 ea Uy VY @ j 
ae 7. B takes Q ch 7. K takes B Ws a. yy, Wy} q 
CAME LXXx!l 8. P takes R 8. R to KKts ' ——— SR EE SAREE SN SETS 
. 9. Rto KR8 g. Rto K4 aauaa 
Played in the Paris Tournament between Messrs. 10. P to KKt4 2s , . : 
Steinitz and De Vere. And wins. White to play and checkmate in four moves. White to play and checkmate in three moves. 

















INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


Tu 1854 I purchased a Grover & Baker sewing machine, which has been 
in almost constant daily use ever since. Fifteen years of arduous labor, 
on every variety of material used in a family, seems to have no more ef- 
fect on its movements than the labor of so many days. It has been a 
faithful, tireless, uncomplaining, and inexpensive servant, never having 
needed the slightest repairs, and is still capable of doing the sewing for 
another generation.— Mrs. Bartol, 1900 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 





ELCIN WATCHES. - 


Manufactured by the National Watch Company, of Elgin, Ill. 


Pronounced by Watchmakers, Railroad and Expressmen, East and 
West, to be the most correct Time-keepers made. 


Avoid Imitations, and all parties who advertise to send our goods C.O.D. 
Call on your Jeweller and see them. 


Business Office and Salesroom, 159 and 161 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don &} Globe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $17,690,390 

“ in the 


United States 2,000,000 
45 William St. 


BROWN, WATKINS & CO., 








IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 


AND] 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


42 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


1.* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail.” 





GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.’S, 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1., 


STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED 
WARE. 


THIS COMPANY, having the most extensive and complete Silver- 
Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best talent in designing, 
modelling, and finishing, are, with the aid of ingenious and labor-saving 
machinery, enabled to produce in large quantities, and at the lowest 
prices, goods beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness of 
which they guarantee to be of sterling purity, U. S, Mint assay. A cer- 
tificate is issued with all articles in silver for the purpose of protecting 
purchasers from imitations of their designs. 

They also continue to manufacture their well-known and unrivalled 
Nickel-Silver Electro-Plated Ware, which will last twenty-five yArs with 
fair every-day usage. 

Orders received from the trade only, but these goods may be obtained 
from responsible dealers everywhere. 


ato 


Sterling. 


Trade-Mark 
for 
Silver. 


Trade-Mark 
for 
gosAM Arg Electro-Plate. 





THE CORHAM WARE 


MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 








ADAMS CHANDLER & CO., 


20 John Street, New York, 


WE seEnD our ILLUSTRATED Prick List oF 





CORHAM STERLING SILVER WARE 
To any address on application. 


HOWARD & CO., 


Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


619 Broadway, New York. 


C.C. PARKS & CO,, 





Bankers & Brokers, 
{38 Broad and 34 New S&St., 





NEW YORK. i 





WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The % Plate Watches made by the American Watch Company of 
Waltham, Mass., are by far the best watches made in the United States, 
and unsurpassed for beauty, finish, or fine time-keeping qualities. In 
this country the manufacture of these fine grade watches is not even at- 


tempted except at Waltham. 


These Watches are now made to wind at the stem. For sale by watch 


dealers generally. 





STEM-WINDING 


Waltham Watches. 


These watches represent the perfection of American industry. As 
they excel both in principle and finish, they will be guaranteed to run 
closer than any watch of foreign manufacture. An examination of our 


large assortment 1s respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., 


Jewellers and Silversmiths, 619 Broadway, New York. 


WINES AND BRANDIES 


FROM OUR 
LAKE AND MOUND VINEYARDS, 


Los AncEugs, Cat. 
B. D. Witson & Co., San Francisco, California. Tuomas H. Mor- 
row, A, L. CHAMBERLIN, New York. 


Every property contained in our Wines and Brandies we press from 


Grapes grown on our own Vineyards. 
WILSON, MORROW & CHAMBERLIN, 


45 Murray Street, New York. 
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The Round Table. 


A Saturday Review of Politics, Literature, 
Society, and Art. 


$s a Year, in advance; $4, Clergymen and Teachers; $3 for Six 
Months; Single Copies, 12 Cents. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


is acknowledged by the ablest judges, American and European, to be the 
best journal of its class ever established in the United States, and it is 
undoubtedly the most successful. 





HOME AND FOREICN INTELLICENCE, 


PREPARED IN A CONCISE YET COMPREHENSIVE Form. 





THE STAFF OF REVIEWERS 
HAS BEEN STRENGTHENED, 
And Constant Efforts will be made (particularly in special subjects) to 


have their work the best of its kind that can be produced. 





THE ROUND TABLE CHESS FEUILLETON 


Has been placed in charge of an eminent chess-player and writer. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTICES, 
Or A SEARCHING AND UNCONVENTIONAL CHARACTER, 


Will appear as Regularly as they may be Deserved. 





Clubs of Five will receive the Rounp Taste for the year by remitting 
Twenty-two Dollars and a Half; and Clubs of Ten by remitting Forty 
Dollars. 


CAUTION. 

In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on 
New York, ora Post-office Money Order, if possible. Where neither 
of these can be procured, send the money, du¢ always in a REGISTERED 
letter. The registration fee has been reduced to /i/teen cents, and the 
present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to be 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by mail. 4d/ Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


Tue SourHERN Review was established in January, 1867, with the 
view of providing a fitting organ for the thinking men of the country, and 
in the desire to furnish for the South a literary periodical of the highest 
class ; both which the editors conceived to be needed at the time. 

Our success thus far convinces us that we have met a real want; and 
affords us the additional gratification of believing that we have met it in a 
satisfactory manner. But we desire, if possible, to reach a larger circle 
of readers, and especially the conservative portion of the North ; believing 
that, while the literary and critical matter of Tuz Review is well worthy 
thefr attention, the broad and philosophical conservatism of our political 
articles will have their cordial approbation. * 

Tue SouTHERN Review is published quarterly on the first days of 
January, April, July, and October. Each number contains 250 large 
octavo pages, handsomely printed on heavy paper. The subscription 
price is Five Dollars per annum. 

Contributions are invited from all sections of the country. 

ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, 
WM. HAND BROWNE, 


Editors and Proprietors. 


6 St. Pau Street, Baltimore 





WE USE 
A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 


PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE TAR SCAP. Each cake is 
stamped “A. A. Constantine’s Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 
Patented March 12th, 1867.” No other is genuine. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

FOR THE TOILET, BATH, AND NURSERY this Soap has no 
equal. It preserves the compiexion fair, removes all dandruff, keeps 
the hair soft and silky, and prevents it from failing off, andis “ the 
best Hair Renovator in use.” 

IT CURES chapped hands, pimples, salt rheum, frosted feet, burns, 
all diseases of the scalp and skin, catarrh of the head, and is a 


. 


GOOD SHAVING SOAP. 
THIS SOAP, as it justly deserves, has already won the praise and 
esteem of very many of our first families in this city and throughout 


the country. 


IT IS USED extensively by our best physicians. Wherever used it 
has become a household necessity. We advise all to try it. For 
sale by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call or address 


A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 


43 Ann Street, New York City. 


| hold the very greatest—of the nineteenth century novelists, (thers 


six volumes, to be issued rapidly from the press. The volumes are 





FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


Uniform, compact, handsome, legible, cheap. Complete in six vol- 
umes, 


ALREADY IssuED: 


I. VANITY FAIR. 1 vol. 16mo. With fine Portrait of Thackeray. 
II. PENDENNIS. 1 vol. 16mo. 


Ill. THE NEWCOMES., 1 vol. 16mo. 


We have suggested that the house which furnished editions of Scott, 
Dickens, and Reade that were distinguished by neatness, uniformity, and 
cheapness, making these authors “‘ household treasures” in thousands of 
homes, should do the same for Thackeray, one of the greatest—and we 


have pressed the same suggestion, and at last it has been heeded. Before 
us lies the first volume, Vanity Fair, of Fields, Osgood & Co.’s com- 
plete edition of ‘Thackeray’s novels, all of which will be comprised in 


exactly uniform in size and style with the Household edition of Charles 
Reade’s collected works, and beautifully printed in clear, legible type, 
and tastefully bound in green cloth, the whole set costing but seven dol- 
lars and a half.—C/eveland Her 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
OLDTOWN FOLKS. 


Twenty-third Thousand. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 616 pages, $2. 


OLDTOWN FOLKS, the latest production of Mrs. Stowe’s pen, 
will prove, we think, more popular than any other of her works since 
Uncie Tom’s Cabin took the country by storm. The criticism which 
was passed upon The Minister’s Wooing, namely, that its title was a 
misnomer, will not be applied to the present book ; for the reader will 
find that its story is entirely subordinate in interest to the characters 
which figure in it. The Oldtown Folks give the noyel its great charm. 
The pictures of primitive New England life, the sharp Pre-Raphaelite 
sketches of primitive New England character, are what one remembers 
and thinks about when the book is finished and laid aside. The earlier 
chapters contain the very flower and essence of those qualities of author- 
ship—fine descriptive powers, keen Yankee wit, genial humor, with now 
and then a touch of the pathos, which were first exhibited with such won- 
derful prodigality in Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin —New York Times. 


REV. W. H. H. MURRAY. 
ADVENTURES IN THE WILDERNESS; 
Or, Camp Lire in THE AprronpaAcks. Tenth Edition. One vol. 16mo, 
eight full-page Illustrations, $1 50. 


“ He not only tells you how to ‘rig’ a line, bait a hook, manage a gun, 
kill, cure, and cook game, with all the zest of the professional sportsman, 
but he enters right into the heart of nature, and pictures her im all her 
varying phases. ‘To write so graphically, he must have written in the 
presence of nature. We know of no sportsman who writes so lov- 
ingly and so graphically, unless it be immortal Kit North, and Mr. Mur- 
ray’s trout is worthy to rank with the latter’s famous capture of the sal- 
mon. ‘There is the same enthusiasm, the same graphic description of 
details, and the same dramatic interest in each.”—Chicago Tribune. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HICGCINSON. 
“MALBONE: 
An O_pport Romance. One vol. 16mo, $1 50. 


** How refreshing is a really clever and well-written story like Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s Malbone, an Oldport Romance, which has every element of 
completeness in the construction of the fable, is written in correct and 
vigorous English, and is brilliant with spirited dialogue, true sentiment, 
sparkling wit, and picturesque description. . . . As a romance, it seems 
to us the most brilliant that has appeared in this country since Haw- 
thorne (whom the author in some points has the happiness to resemble) 
laid down the most fascinating pen ever held by an American author.” — 
John G. Saxe. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
THE GATES AJAR. 1x6mo, $1 50. 


Thirtieth Thousand. 


“The Gates Ajar, by Miss E. Stuart Phelps, is a meditative, emo- 
tional discourse, or, in fact, a soliloquy, replying to the obstinate ques- 
tionings which haunt the reflective religious mind with regard to the 
mysteries of the future life. Rejecting the crude conceptions and un- 
worthy images in which the great hope of the Christian heart has been 
often expressed, the writer strives to gain a purer glimpse of the happi- 
ness of the blessed, and to depict it in appropriate colors and with sig- 
nificant illustrations. It is a work of great tenderness of feeling and rare 
beauty of Style, appealing to the deepest sympathies of refined and intel- 
ligent readers.”—Hearth and Home. 


a MEN, WOMEN, AND GHOSTS. 16mo, $1 50. 


“It would appear quite impossible that these brief, miscellaneous 
pieces should confer any such pleasure, or win any such esteem, as has 
the single elaborate effort, The Gates Ajar, which brought such precious 
consolation to sorrowing, struggling, hoping, trembling souls, looking on- 
ward and into the mysteries of eternity. But, on the contrary, they are 
marked by even * meageed force and power, and each is as carefully finished, 
as striking in effect, as rich in suggestion, and as valuable in practical 
application. We predict a success for Men, Women, and Ghosts 
which will be only second to that which The Gates Ajar has already at- 
tained.”—Chicago Fournal. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CoO., 
124 Tremont Street, Boston. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


713 Broadway, New York, 
Special Agents for F., O. & Co.’s Publications. 


ASAUCE BEYOND COMPARISON. 
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The Finest of all East Indian Condiments. 





No Breakfast or Dinner complete without it.—Sayer. 
For Hot or Cold Meats, Fish, Soup, etc., 

No Sauce, Pickle, or Ketchup can compare. 

Sold Retail by most Grocers, Fruit Dealers, etc. 


Wholesale by G. G. YVELIN, 206 and 208 Fulton street. 


LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
6, 7, 10, 11, 12 COOPER UNION. 


The Finest Assortment of Bibles in America, 


COMPRISING 


FOLIOS AND QuARTos FOR THE PULPIT, 
ILLUSTRATED REFERENCE BIBLES FOR FAMILY USE, 
RICHLY MOUNTED BINDINGS FOR WEDDING 

PRESENTS, ETC., ETC. 

Also every variety of style of 
BIBLES AND PRAYERS, 
from the smallest pocket edition to the largest folio. 
Also a choice selection of , 
ENGLISH MISCELLANEOUS AND CHURCH BOOKS 


in plain and elegant bindings. 


POTT & AMERY, 
Church Book Publishers and Importers, 


And Sole Agents of Eyre & Spottiswoode, London. 


THE STECK PIANOS, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 


are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 
ness of style and beauty of finish, They are acknowledged by all artists 
as unsurpassed. 


Purchasers wil! find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the Warerooms, 


STECK’S HALL, 
141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 








NEW PATENT PIANOS, 


RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 
. 
WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 BROADWAY, NEw York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 
PATENTED AUGUST 1, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by suct 

connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 
pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC CITIES 
AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 
THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 
NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 860 miles, 
NEW YORK toCLEVELAND 625 miles, 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 423 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 385 miles, 
AND IS 
22 MILES THE SHORTER ROUTE. 
Four Express Trains daily leave New York from D ts foot of 
Chambers St., and foot of Twenty-third St., at ~ iia 


" 8:00 A.M , 10:00 A.M., 5:30 P.M., AND 6:30 P.M., 
running through without change and connecting with all WESTERN 
AND SOU'THEKN LINES. 
Trains leave Cincinnati by Columbus 
and Hoadley Streets, at 
7:00 A.M., AND 9:45 P.M., 
running through to New York without change. 


Leave Cleveland by Columbus, O., time, from Atlantic and Great 
Western Depot, at 





, O., time, from Depot cor. Fifth 


7:20 A.M., 3:25 P.M., AND 9:20 P.M. 
Leave Dunkirk by New York time, from Union Depot, at 
oS a A.M., 5:00 P.M., AND 9:50 P.M. 
Leave Buffalo by New York time, from Depot comer Exchange and 
Michigan Streets, at 7 
rr A.M., 2:50 P.M., 6:00 P.M., AND 11:25 P.M. 
Leave Rochester by New York time, from Genesee Valley Depot, at 
A 7:40 A.M., AND 4:00 P.M. 
*,* New and improved Drawinc-Room Coacugs are attached to the 
train leaving New York at 8:00 A.M., and Buffalo at 7:00 A.m., running 
through without change, and affording a fine opportunity for viewing the 
varied and beautiful scenery of this line, while enjoying the comfort and 
retirement of a private drawing-room. 
_ *,* Magnificent Day and Night Coaches, of a style peculiar to this 
line, are run through without change between New York and Rochester, 
Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and intermediate points. 


BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH, 
And Fare as low and time as quick as by any other Route. 
ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 
Which can be procured at ail principal offices throughout the country. 








Wholesale by S. E. HUSTED & CO., 183 Greenwich Street. | 


L.D. RUCKER, WM. R. BARR, 
Gen. Sup’t. Gen. Pass’r Ag’t. 
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ECLECTIC MAGAZINE 


OF 


FOREICN LITERATURE. 


With the Jury (1869) number the Ectectic enters upona NEW VOL- 
UME. This number will contain Two Fine Steel Engravings, entitled 
LaNDSEER AND His ConNOISSEURS AND THE First PrinTING-PREss. 


Commence Subscriptions with the New Volume. 


The Ecrxctic reprints the best articles on all subjects of interest, from 
English, French, and German Pericdicals; the best representative 
talent in every department of human knowledge is laid under contri- 
bution for its pages, and it is universally conceded by the Press and the 
Public that 


In Specialties the Eclectic is without a Rival, 


ITS SPECIALTIES. 
SCIENCE. 


It is believed that in this department the EcLectic is more compre- 
hensive and complete than any other Magazine in the world not exclu- 
sively devoted to the subject. Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, and the 
other Physical Sciences are brought down to the present time ; and the 
latest discoveriés in each are chronicled from month tomonth, None of 
the baseless speculations which stultify so much of current literature find 
place in its pages, but its scientific articles are written by such eminent 
scholars as the Astronomer-Royal, Richard Proctor, B.A., Professor 
Huxley, Baron Von Humboldt, Balfour, Stewart, and Norman Lockyer. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
In this department will be found the life of every man who in any walk 
of life has laid hold on Fame. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 


Polite Literature in all its branches is represented by the best selec- 
tions which can be gleaned from a wide field. ‘The department of Poetry 
is exceptionally rich and copious, and fr. "ently contains the productions 
of the most famous living English Poets. 


FICTION. 


In this department the best current literature of its class is found. The 
last and best work of Mr. Anthony Trollope, He Knew He was Right, 
is now appearing serially in our pages. 


CENERAL LITERATURE. 
This department, probably the most important of all, is represented by 
selections from the best Reviews, and Literature at Home has an Edito- 
rial Department devoted to it exclusively. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Ecrecric for twenty years has stood pre-eminent for its illustra- 
tions. A very fine Steel Engraving on some subject of general interest, 
either Historic, Portrait, or Ideal, embellishes each number. ‘These 
Engravings are executed in the best manner and by the best artists, and 
are alone worth more than the subscription price of the Magazine. 


WHO NEED THE ECLECTIC? 


Every literary man should have it. Every professional man should 
have it. Every library should have it. Every one should have it who 
desires to develop in his family a cultivated taste in literature, and a 
knowledge of the intellectual progress of the age. 


TERMS OF THE ECLECTIC: 


Single copies, 45 cents ; one copy, one year, $5 ; two copies, one year, 
$9; five copies, one year, $20. 


Address E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


PROPOSALS 


FOR 


$2,767,000. 
Tax Relief Bonds of the City of New York, 


Sealed, proposals will be received at the Comptroller’s office until 
TUESDAY, June 29, 1869, at 2 o’clock Pp. M., when the same will be 
publicly opened, for the whole or any part of the sum of $2,767,000 of 
** Tax Relief Bonds of the City of New York,” authorized by Sec. 2 of 
Chap. 876, Laws of 1869. 

Said bonds are to be issued for the purpose of providing means to re- 
deem the Family Aid Fund Bonds of the City of New York, due No- 
vember 1; that portion of the County debt due November 1; and the 
quota of the State tax to be levied on account of State debt, chargeable 
to the County of New York during the present year. 

‘The bonds will bear interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, 
payable semi-annually, on the first day of May and November in each 
year, and the principal will be redeemed on the first day of July, in the 
year 1879. 

The proposals will state the amount of bonds desired, and the price per 
one hundred dollars thereof ; and the persons whose proposals are ac- 
cepted, will thereupon be required to deposit with the Chamberlain the 
sums awarded to them respectively, together with any premium 
thereon. 

‘The ‘‘ Family Aid Fund Bonds, No. 5,’’ of the City of New York, due 
November 1, 1869; the Bonds of the County of New York, entitled 
“‘ New York County Bonds for the repayment of Taxes,’’ due November 
1, 1869; and the “‘ Revenue Bonds of the City and County of New York 
of 1869,” will be accepted at their par value and accrued interest, in pay- 
ment on account of any proposals made for the aforesaid Tax Relief 
Bonds of the City of New York, which may be accepted ; and in such 
cases the adjustment will be made at this office, and the new bonds 
issued. 

On presenting to the Comptroller the receipts of the Chamberlain for 
deposits made with him on account of the aforesaid loan, the parties will 
be entitled to receive bonds for equal amounts of the par value of the 
sums awarded to them, bearing interest from the dates of payment. 

This loan, without increasing the debt of the city, offers an investment 
to companies and individuals unrivalled in security, and for a period of 
years. 

Each proposal should be sealed and endorsed “ Proposals for Tax 
Relief Bonds of the City of New York,” and enclosed in a second envel- 
ope addressed to the Comptroller. 

The right is reserved, on the part of the Comptroller, to reject any or 
all of the bids if, in his judgment, the interests of the Corporation 
require it. 


RICHARD B. CONNOLLY, Comptroller. 


° 
City or New York, DerarTMENT or FINANCE, CoMPpTROLLER’S 
OrFice, June 18, 1869. 











THE CHURCH RECORD 
FOR JUNE 


Contains : The Month—Church News, Foreign—Canadian Correspon- 
dence—Church News, Home (including an abstract of the Correspon- 
dence between the Rev. C. C. Tate and Bishop MclIlvaine)—Corre- 
spondence—Leading Articles (The Case of the Rev. C. C. Tate, and 
Canonical Obedience)—Reviews and Book Notices—Miscellany—The 
Farm of Aptonga (by Dr. Neale), Chapters IX. and X.—The Editor’s 
Box. 


Price 10 cents. $1 fer annum. 
Address 
POTT & AMERY, 
CHURCH BOOKSTORE, 
CoorpER UNION, 
NEW YORK. 
HANOVER 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 








FIRE 


Orrick: 45 WALL Street, New York. 





CASH CAPITAL, . . «© © «© e« 
TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1869, . * * 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, ° 


« $400,000 00 
650,682 28 
+ 941,059 30 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 


1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 
Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. 


Western and Southern Agency Department, ‘* Underwriter’s Agency.” 


ARTEMUS WARD'S NEW BOOK. 





ARTEMUS WARD’S PANORAMA. 


A new comic Book by the late Artemus Ward. With a Sketch of his 
Life, and lots of Illustrations from the famous Panorama. Curiously 
printed, with the jokes explained typographically in a laughable manner. 
A great curiosity in literature. Price $1 50. 


ATHALIAH. 


A Novel, with the scene laid in Palestine during the reign of David. 
By Joseph H. Greene, Jr. Price $1 75. 
. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 
Ethelyn’s Mistake. 
A new Novel, by Mary J. Holmes, author of Tempest and Sun- 
shine, etc. $1 50. 
Warwick. 
The new sensational Novel, by Mansfield Tracy Walworth. $1 75. 
The Cloud on the Heart. 


A. S. Roe’s new domestic Novel. $1 50. 


Hilt to Hilt. 
A brilliant new Novel, by Surrey of Eagle’s Nest. $1 50. 


*,* Next week we shall publish ERNEST RENAN’S new book, 
SAINT PAUL, which the translators are rapidly preparing for the 
press, 


These books are all beautifully bound in cloth, are sold everywhere, 


and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, by 


CARLETON, Publisher, 
52t Broadway, New York. 





Rosert SEWELL. Jamzs F. Pierce. 


SEWELL & PIERCE, 
, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


Howard Building, 178 Broadway. P.O. address Box 412. 
Messrs. SEwe.. & Prercz practise in all the Courts of the State of 
New York and of the United States, and give particular attention to the 
management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, Conveyancing, Organ- 
ization ef Companies, etc., etc. 





ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 


CINCINNATI, 
PUBLISH 


THE OHIO VALLEY HISTORICAL SERIES. 


VOLUMES READY: 


% 


BOUQUET’S EXPEDITION ACAINST THE 
RED INDIANS. 1764. 
“Vith an introduction by Francis Parkman. 8vo, cloth, gilt top or 
usicut, $3 ; large-paper, cloth, gilt top or uncut, $5. 
Il. 
WALKER’S HISTORY OF 
COUNTY, OHIO; 


And Incidentally of the Ohio Land Company and the First Settle- 
ment of the State at Marietta. 


ATHENS 


Map and fine Steel Portraits. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top or uncut, $6 ; large-paper, 2 vols., cloth, gilt top 
or uncut, $12. 


III. 
‘GCEORCE ROCERS CLARK’S SKETCHES 
OF HIS CAMPAICN 


On the Illinois in 1778-9. With an Introduction by Hon, Henry 
Pirtle, and Major Bowman’s Journal of the taking of Post St. Vin- 
cent’s. Portrait, 8vo, cloth, gilt top or uncut, $2; large-paper. cloth, 
gilt top or uncut, $4. 


IN PRESS: 
I. 
REMINISCENTIAL LETTERS. 
By the late Daniel Drake, M.D., Author of Cincinnati in 1815. 
Il. 
PIONEER BIOCRAPHIES. 


Being Sketches of the Lives of some of the early Settlers of Butler 
County, Ohio. By the late James McBride, of Hamilton, Ohio. 


III. 


COL. JAMES SMITH’S ACCOUNT OF 
HIS CAPTIVITY 


among the Indians in 1755-59. 


R. CLARKE & CO. ALSO PUBLISH: 


I, 


JUDCE JAMES HALL’S LECENDS OF 
THE WEST. 


Sketches illustrative of the Habits, Occupations, Privations, Adven- 


tures, and Sports of the Pioneers of the West. 12mo, cloth, gilt top 


or uncut, $2. 
Tk 


JUDCE JAMES HALL’S ROMANCE OF 
WESTERN HISTORY ; 


Sketches of History, Life, and Manners in the West. 
gilt top or uncut, $2. 


12m0, cloth, 


Ill. 


HENRY HOWE’S HISTORICAL COLLEC- 
TIONS OF OHIO: 
The Most. Interesting Facts, Traditions, Biographical Sketches, 


Tllus- 
Only one hundred copies, printed on tinted paper. 8vo, 


Anecdotes, etc., relating to its Local and General History. 
trated. 
cloth, gilt top or uncut, $6. 


A catalogue of American Books just issued. Sent free on applica- 
tion to 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI. 
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NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL .ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


PAID IN FULL 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDINC, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


~ To wiifcf all general correspondence should be addressed. & 





OFFICERS: 
CLARENCE H. CLARK, Philadelphia, President. 
JAY COOKE, Philadelphia, Chairman Finance and Executive Com- 
mittee. 


This Companyissued, in the first TEN MONTHS of its existence, 


5,395 POLICIES, 


INSURING 


$15,142,800. 





JAY COOKE & CO., of 216 Broadway, new Park Bank Building, 
are General Agents for this vicinity, with D.C. Whitman and J. U. 
Orvis, Managers, where applications for insurance on the most favora- 


ble terms will be received. 





SUMMER CLOTHING. 


FREEMAN 
~ CLOTHING. 


WAREHOUSES REMOVED 
138 and 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


HEVIOT SUITS all COLORS & MIXTURES 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 138and 140 Fulton street. 


INEN SUITS IN WHITE AND FANCY 
Colors, at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 138 and 140 Fulton street. 
Cran SUITS IN GREAT VARIETY 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 138 and 140 Fulton street. 

RAP D’ETE SUITS, BLACK, for SUMMER, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 138 and 140 Fulton street. 

WEED and MELTON SUITS, ALL STYLES, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 138 and 140 Fulton street. 
USTERS, ALPACA AND LINEN, DUST 
proof, at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 138 and 140 Fultonstreet, 
ACKS, ALPACA, LINEN, SEERSUCKER, 
etc., at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 138 and 140 Fulton street. 
UITS FOR TRAVELLING, YACHTING, 
Seaside, at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 138 and 140 Fulton street, 
ATHING SUITS AND UNDERWEAR OF 
all kinds at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 138 and 140 Fulton street. 
ENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, ALL DE- 
scriptions, at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 138 and 140 Fulton street. 
ARMENTS TO MEASURE, AT SHORT 
notice, at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 138 and 140 Fulton street. 
HITE VESTS and PANTS of ALL STYLES 

at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 138 and 140 Fulton street. 

HITE VESTS of TURKISH TOWELLING, 
etc., at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 138 and 140 Fulton street. 


_—- and YOUTHS’ SUITS, FOR ALL AGES, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 138 and 140 Fulton street. 


OYS’ and YOUTHS’ DRESS and SCHOOL 
Suits ata FREEMAN & BURR’S, 138 and 140 Fulton street. 


oYs’ AND YOUTHS’ SUITS, LATEST 
Styles, at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 138 and 140 Fulton street. 


FREEMAN & BURR receive orders for CLOTHING from all 
parts of the country, and guarantee perfect fitting in all cases by their 


NEW RULE FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. 


Rules for Self-Measurement, Patterns of Goods, and Price List mailed 
free on application, 


FREEMAN & BURR, 
CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
{38 and 


— 


140 Fulton Street, New York. 





“With Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 


9°, 92, AND 94 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 


From Augustus to Charlemagne. By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A., Author 


of History of Rationalism in Europe. In two vols. octavo, cloth, 
price $6. 


Mr. Lecky’s History of European Morals is attracting great attention 
in the foreign periodicals, and is regarded as an original and highly im- 
portant contribution to the progress of ethical literature. The Saturday 
Review says it may be looked upon as a complement to Mr. Buckle’s 
History of Civilization. The Review says of Mr. Lecky: ‘“ He has 
drawn a most impressive picture of the evolution of Christian morality, 
especially in its early stages, out of the civilization of the Russian empire, 
of the various changes of moral type and standard, of the successive de- 
grees of prominence as clearly shown in different classes of virtues ; of the 
proportion between different virtues in the ideal character of the time, 


and of their influence on one another, to be remarked in the course of 


this great moral recasting of society.” 


Il. 
MIND AND BRAIN; 


Or, The Correlation of Consciousness and Organization, systematically 
investigated and applied to Philosophy, Mental Science, and Prac- 
tice. By Tuomas Laycock, M.D., etc., etc., Professor of the 
Practice of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine, and Lecturer on 
Medical Psychology and Mental Disease, in the University of Edin- 
burgh, etc., etc. With a preliminary dissertation on method and 
illustration of the text. 
price $7. 


In two volumes, cloth, 12mo, 912 pp., 


III. 
THE DEAD CUEST: 


A Mysterious Story. By Hetnricu ZscuoxKe. Translated from the 
German by George C. McWhorter, M.A. One vol. 8vo, paper, 
with ten Illustrations, price 60 cents. . 


IV. 
APPLETON’S JOURNAL. 


Monthly Part. No. 3 (containing four weekly numbers, from No. 10 to 
13, inclusive). Price, 50 cents. 


AppLeton’s JouRNAL, in Monthly Parts, is suitable for those book- 
dealers who do not sell papers or weekly periodicals. Every third part 
contains five of the weekly numbers, and each part affords a-larger and 
more varied quantity of choice reading matter than can be obtained for 
the price in almost any other form. 


Vv. 
JEREMIAH, AND HIS LAMENTATIONS. 


Designed for both 
By Rev. Henry Cow rss, D.D., author of 
The Minor Prophets, Ezekiel and Daniel, and Isaiah. One vol. 
12m0, 431 pp., Cloth, price $2 50. 


Pastors and People. 


VI. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT: 
A Novel. By the Author of Debit and Credit. 
270 pp., price 75 cents. 


One vol. 8vo, paper, 


VII. 
L’'HOMME QUI RIT. 


Par Victor Huco. French edition, complete in one volume, with 


steel Portrait of the Author. Paper, price 75 cents. 


ONE-SYLLABLE JUVENILE SERIES. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


In words of one syllable. By Mary Gopo.trnin. Twelve Colored 


Illustrations. Square 12mo, cloth, gilt side and back, price $1 so. 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, 


In words of one syllable. By Mary Gopotpnin. Eight Colored Illus- 


trations. Square 12mo, 166 pp. cloth, gilt side and back, price $1 50. 


EVENINCS AT HOME, 


In words of one syllable. By Mary Gopotrnin. Eight Colored 
Illustrations. Square 12mo, 166 pp. cloth, gilt side and back, price 
$1 50. 


Either of the above sent /ree dy mail to any part of the United 
States on receipt of the price. 





DORE’S ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


THE HOLY BIBLE. With 230 superb Engravings, in two handsome 

volumes, bound in cloth, $64; Turkey morocco, from $100 to $125. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. In cloth, $40; morocco, from $60. 
DANTE’S INFERNO. In cloth, $25; Turkey morocco, from $40. 


DANTE’S PURGATORIO AND PARADISO. Quite new. Clot } 
$25. 


DON QUIXOTE. In cloth, $12; best Turkey morocco, $30. 
FABLES. In cloth, $12; best Turkey morocco, $30. 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN. In cloth, $8 50. 
TENNYSON’S ELAINE. In cloth, $10. 

FAIRY REALM. In cloth, $9. 
ATALA. In cloth, $18. 
CROQUEMITAINE. In cloth, $8 50. 


THE WANDERING JEW. In cloth, $6 50. 


CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, Publishers, 


659 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





‘* This isa Magazine one can’t afford to do without.” 


PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY, 


COMMENCING A NEW VOLUME, 


Contains no less than 


25 SEPARATE CONTRIBUTIONS, 


several of which are of peculiar interest, such as 


A CHARMING STORY by Miss Alcott, author of Little Women. 

ANOTHER STORY by Caroline Cheesbro. 

“THAT NIGHT AT FORT WAGNER, by One who was There ;” 
a graphic skeich of a picturesque tragedy. 


“OUR ESTABLISHED CHURCH,” with some startling Statistics 
of its Progress in Power. 

“VICTOR HUGO AND THE CONSTABLES ;” a curious chapter 
of personal history, written for this magazine by a son of Victor 
Hugo. 

PAPERS ON THE STAGE and on NATURAL HISTORY. 
JAPANESE CRITICISM, by Ono Tomogoro? MATERNI- 
TY AND ITS ABUSES. THE FINE ARTS OF SOCI- 
ETY, etc. 

LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND ARTISTIC NEWS, AT 
HOME AND ABROAD, by Bayard Taylor, E. C. Stedman, 
etc., etc. 

“One who reads‘ PUTNAM ’ will find that he hasa COMPLETE 

MAGAZINE in every particular.” —Michigan Citizen. ; 

“The very best and most distinctively American is Putnam’s Maga- 
zine.”” 
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